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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- | 
biana C»., Ohio, by the Executive Committee | 
of the Western Anri-Stavery Society; | 
and is the only paper in the Great West, 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery | 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- | 


NTLSLAVE 


zations, 


people the duty of holding ** No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the dest means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- 
tain geueral news, choice extracts, moral 


tales, &c. It is to be hoped that all the friends | ‘ving true—as if in such a country as this, 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the | there could be a responsibility any where 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do | #P@ft from that individual responsibility be- 


what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 


who live in the West should sustain the pa- | and expect reformation. 
The | 8° Washington. 


per that is pubjished in your midst. 
Bugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is 
furnished to subscribers on the following 


TERMS. 
$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the 
receipt of the Ist No. 


$1,25 if not paid in advance, but paid with- 


0 No subscription received for less than 
six months, and all payments to be made 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid 
‘invariably in advance. 


0 We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 


believed to be interested in the dissemination | by bowing ever so low to the detestable pow- 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they | er of slavery. I believe never! (A voice, 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their | never!) Itwas a Roman rule, thata Roman 
influence to extend its circulation among their! soldier should fear more the face of his gene- 


friends. 


<> Communications intended for inser-| 4 hint from this. 


tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnasy. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


The publishers of the Bugle have been put 
to great inconveni and iderable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which inay be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subseri- 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Office, but the name of the County and 
State iv which said office is located. 


2. When the Post Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
naine of the office frum which itis to be chan- 
ged, as well as the one to which it is to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
their subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
rear 8 cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 
places without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
are responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri- 
ma facre evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 
first pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- 
self, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped. 
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Speech of John P. Hale, 
“Al the Annual Meeting of the American and 


Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in the Broad- 
way Tiubernacle, New York. 


Hon. John P. Hale was received with tre- 
mendous applause. He said, I have been so 
accustomed, of late, to address an audience | 
where my suggestions meet so little sympa- | 
thy, that your kindness is as overpowering 
as itis strange. I must beg at the outset, 
lest what is so new should be embarrassing, 
that if by chance I should say any thing 
which finds a response in your heart, you 
would at least repress it. 1 may say at the 
outset, that there is no danger of my pleasing | 
you by saying ee things. I know no 
flattering things to tell you, no bright pic- 
tures to exhibit—-I know nothing to tell you 
but the realities of truth, full of deep disgrace 
to the whole land. 

I was somewhat amused the other day at 
the concert of the Hutchinsons, in following 
the difficulties of an individual who had com- 
menced a search after that notable place, 
* Down East.’ He came to New York, but 
it was not here. He went to Boston, but 
found it was farther. He went to Bangor, 
and * Down East,’ was still a great way off. 
Equally unsatisfactory has been, and is, the 
search of an individual who would find an- 
other place quite as notable, yet quite as in- 
accessible, namely, the seat of government, 
(loud applause.) * Oh no,’ says one and an- 
other anda hundred voices, * that is at Wash- 
ington.’ I tell you nay. [tI should search 
the United States through, Washington would 
be the last place that I should look for it. 1 
tell you it is not there. Goto Washington! 

to the White House, and ask the man that 
in there, and he'll tell you that he has first 
to find out the will of his constituents, and 
then do it. He is not the government. Go 
to the Heads of Departments, and they will 
tell you they are mere servants of others.— 
Ask both Houses of Congress, and you are 
still further off from your object. Where, 
then, is this much talked of place and power? 
Have any of you ever seenit? Have you 
ever spoken to it? Do you know where it 
lives, where is its habitation? ‘There is a 
great, a powerful truth in the answer to this 
question. I would ask any individual who 
wants to find this government—this govern- 
ment whose right hand is red with the blood 
of war, and whose soul is polluted with the 
sin of slavery—I would that man to re- 
tire from the noise and bustle of the world, 
to go to the privacy of his own chamber, 


It is edited by Bens. S. and J. E- | 
LizaseTa Jones; and while urging upon the, 





full of 
| a8 to foster it, instead of effecting our re- 
treat from is?) Why not go to work and re- 
6 move it while we may? 


; nn 5 man J 
‘while he may, from the approaching desola- 
‘tion. If slavery has become so dan- 
| ger as to appal stout hearts and paralyze elo- 
, quent tongues, why should we act so insanely 


| But the truth is, opposition to the diseus- 
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seeing, and look there into his mirror, and 
behold the man who is responsible for all 
these things. This is the truth I want to 
bring home to you. Itis the only practical 
truth in the matter. You talk of government 
and its duties, and think you have said sume- 


the Prince of Peace. I appeal to Christians 


themselves of the leaven of oppression. I 





th 


dare not d with the blood 





their pri 
of human slavery! 
work is done. 
States will wake up and clear itself, this 
cause would not be Vett for poor politicians 
like me to argue. Butitis not so to-day! 


| longing to every one! And now we know 
| with whom to argue, and where to look for 
You don’t want to 
Convert yourselves, and 
| you will soon have a converted Congress.— 
| Let the reform begin with the people, and it 
will soon showits fruits. It is perfectly idle 
for you to stand with your hands folded and 
talk about government! You speak, and 


has which is sanctified and holy! 
they would awake! 


to those who call themselves the disciples of 
to awake soon, and see to it that they purge 


ask them to see to it that the garments of 


lam speaking this moment in a Christian 
city, that daily baptizes this sin in all that it 
Oh, that 
So long as they are 
idle, it is hopeless for us to contend against} p,, 
the wicked, if they can always find a refuge 
and hiding place behind the sanctuary of the 


WILOLE NO. 149. 


x 





are emphatically the bulwarks of Slavery ; and 
wetherefore again call upon all who love 
liberty, and revere the principles of Chris- 
tianity, to regard them as men who will be 
the dast to come to the rescue of the slave, 
and,the vindication vf human rights univer- 


When this is done, the sally. 
If the free church in the free 


ved, That we recommend to the A- 
boliffonists a more active support of the pe- 
tiodieals devoted to the cause—especially the 
Sta and the Liberator—not only by 
subseribing themselves and circulating copies 
at their own expense, but by devoting their 
time*to soliciting subscriptions from others. 
ved, That the decree of the French 
onal Government, abolish slavery in 
all ‘olonies of France, as essential to the 














ae 
time remained after their daily allotted tasks 
were finished, they were allowed to have for 
themselves; and these ptecious hours they 
employed most industriously with the view 
of purchasing their freedom. When theg 
had accumulated, by patient toil, a sum which 
they deemed sufficient, they endeavored to 
nevotiate with their master, but without suc- 
cess. Again they went tu work, and alter 
two or three years were enabled to offer a sun 
so large that they feltalmost certain it would 
tempt him to accede to their wishes. But he 
found them to be too profitable to be lightly 
parted with; moreover, whatever they had of 
property was in reality his. He might, with 
pertect impunity, have taken all their hard- | 
earned wages, and kept them in slavery still, 
as thousands of slaveholders had done before 


with great truth, about a want of firmness and | chureh ! Wm integrity, mee oe ’ 2 rf him. But whether he doubted their havin 
stability in your representatives, and qoucty ae of i Neon t. so mach money a8 they pretended, whethe 
‘Oh you dough-faged representatives!’ Wh as ' * eal, 


Ponstitien home.— 
Awake yourselves, be true to the right, be 
firm, stand up like men, and you'll have no 
difficulty with your representatives. 

Look back over the history of New York 
State—and I speak of New York, because | 
am here. I would say the same of New 
Hampshire, were I there. Look back, I say, 
and tell me when you have ever had a repre- 





The following resolutions were adopted at 
the recent Convention of New England Abo- 
litionists, in Boston, where for three days, 
the tried and true-hearted held their great 
anoual festival. 


Resolved, That the Anti-slavery move- 





' 


sentative who lost caste and standing at home | ment has been, is, and is yet more to be, the 
means, under Providence, for the regenera- 
tion of the United States; and that its vital 
power is in uncompromising assertion of the 
principle— . 

‘That every human being has a God-given 
right to manhood, and the conditions of a 
manly life, and that it is the duty of mankind 
collectively and individually, to insure the 
unimpaired enjoyment of this right to every 
member of society. 

Resolved, ‘That, confirmed in this princi- 
ple by the sanction of the Divine will, as 
made known in all ages.—by the common in- 
stincts and matured judgments of the human 
race,—by the life and words of Jesus Christ, 
and the confessions of the Christian Church, 
—and finally, by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Supreme law of this Repuolic— 
the American Anti-Slavery Society has but 
to discharge its plain duty in calling upon 
the people of the United States, throughout 
their religious and political organizations, and 
every power of their social or personal ac- 
tion, to unite in putting away, immediately 
and forever, the inhuman, unchristian, anti- 
republican, destructive and disgraceful usage 
of Domestic Slavery. 

Resolved, That the accumulating expe- 
riences of every year and week are proving, 
that in declaring the Bond of Union between 
the States broken and annulled by the An- 
nexation of ‘I'exas and the Mexican War, and 
in summoning the Peopxe of the U. States, 
in their sovereign capacity, to form a New 
Union or Freemen, the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty proposed a course of conduct in the high- 
est degree consistent with obedience to God, 
Christian integrity, loyalty to this nation, and 
practical wisdom; and that, if this course 
had been followed, War would have been 
stopped, Texas made free, Slavery paralyzed, 
and the nation redeemed by the adoption of a 
policy worthy of Christian freemen. 

Whereas, this nation, through the action 
of its national and State Legislatures, the 
intrigues of its political parties, the passive- 
ness of its religious communities, the tame- 
ness of its press, the supine connivance of 
its people, has yielded itselt up to the gui- 
dance of the slaveholding oligarchy, which 
has usurped contro] over the Oongress, the 
Executive, and the Judiciary of the United 
States; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding all these dis- 
couraging proofs of national degeneracy, there 
are manifest signs in the South as well as 
North, the West and East, of the revival of 
a more humane, just, free spirit among our 
religious and political bodies, and in the 
heart of our communities; therefore, 

Resolved, That itis our urgent duty to 
seek out and propose some practical plan, 
whereby good men and women in all the 
States may cordially co-operate in removing, 
root and branch, the fatal institution of Slave- 
ry, which blasts our nation’s prosperity, peace 
and growth. 

Resolved, That, we commend to the in- 
stant, earnest, and thorough consideration of 
all Anti-Slavery men and women throughout 
the United States, the prpmotion of a 


Nationa, Repemprtion Society : 


whose objects shal! be, 
1, The total abolition of Slavery through- 
out the United States; 


2. Indemnity to our brethern and sisters 
held as slaves, for their wrongs, sufferings 
and degradation ; 

3. Such aid to slaveholders, in escaping 
from their present false relations, as justice, 
collective responsibility for the national sin 
of slaveholding, and a true feeling ot brother- 
ly kindness, may warrant. 

Resolved, That the people of the United 
States will never redeem themselves from 
the shame of past hypocrisies, inconsisten- 
cies and crimes, reclaim a rightful position of 
honour among civilized and Shristion States, 
until by some act signal, public, unanimous, 
they cancel the slaveholding concession of 
the Constitution, the Missouri Compromise, 
and all similar compromises whether in the 
spirit, letter or ion of national laws,— 
make atonement to Mexico for the outrages 
inflicted upon her in our war of slaveholding 
aygression,—and form a new Bond of Union. 
under a new Constitution, worthy of a Nation 
of United Freemen; and that we look for- 
ward with confident hope for the coming of 
the day of National Reform, truly the day of 
Nationa) Atonement, when our prophetic 
motto of “E pluribus Unum” will manifest 
indeed a glorious reality. 

Resolved, That in the upward progress of 


ral than the face of his foe. We may gather 
Make your representatives 
more afraid of you than their leaders and di- 
rectors at Washington! Before Gen. Scott 
went to Mexico, he was much werried about 
a fire in his rear. What you want is, a fire 
in the rear of your representatives. Stand up 
and face whatever comes—true to your obli- 
gations, true to your real interests—and if 
they fall back, let your fire reach them with 
tenfold the vengeance of that they shrank 
from. If you convert Congress, what can it 
dot Nothing, so long as the people are 
wrong. I'd rather hear of the conversion of 
one Baptist church up in the North of New 
Hampshire, than that of half the Congress. 
They would work! ‘They would be the ones 
to work! ‘This truth ought to be elaborated. 
Reflection cannot fail to establish the idea, 
that this is an individual matter. Ido not 
offer any new truths, What need of new 
truths, when the old truth, that all men are 
equal, lies literally as dead and lifeless in 
your archives as the parchment on which it 
is written? Let us work up these old truths, 
bring them out of their store-houses, and we 
shall have enough to do. 

One word about agitation. Many men 
have a fear, if anything is to be agitated, and 
say it had better be let alone. Why do you 
wish toagitate? Agitation is the bane of so- 
eiety and life. Is this sot Is it true? It 
is not. Mr. Calhoun said, the other day, he 
did notlook on itso. Nations are much more 
apt to die of indifference and stagnation than 
by agitation- How is it with our own con- 
stitution? Is it not kept alive by agitation? 
What agitator is like the human heart, send- 
ing life, by its incessant throbbing, through 
every portion of the body? When it ceases, 
death ensues ; whenever agitation ceases, stu- 
por, Stagnation, putrefaction, death, follow! 
Agitation gives to any system life, health, 
and vigor. We may find the truth in a Chris- 
tian illustration. The pool by the temple 
porch had no healing virtues till the angel of 
God came down and stirred it, May it not 
be so nowt We want a life-giving princi- 
ple stirred in us, We want it at the North. 
There are enough agitators at the South.— 
They are plenty there, and they will keep up 
the agitation; but we want a little whole- 
some agitation atthe North. Your represen- 
tatives want something to fall back on. 

I do not say a word about the character of 
the present government, or about the war. 1 
have said what I had to say before this, and 
everything I have said is faint and feeble, 
compared with the deep convictions of my 
understanding and my heart. I believe that 
the history of this war will mark this age as 
one of barbarism, and this nation as infamous; 
and these convictions I shall never part with, 
until my understanding is otherwise enlight- 
ened, or that catastrophe with which 1 have 
been threatened overtakes me. 


How do we stand among the nations of 
the earth? The angel of the everlasting Gos- 
pel of Peace has gone out among the people, 
and the slaves of Europe are rising to be free. 
The shouts of the regenerated nations of the 
earth are going up before the throne of Eter- 
nity, and what voice do we send up there? 
Our shouts go up mingled with the clank of 
chains, the wail of the bondsman, the shrieks 
of the victims of a war waged for the perpe- 
tuity of slavery. ‘That is the position of our 
union to-day. That this is the object of the 
war, no politician dare deny. Go to Wash- 
ington, and ask aboutit. They will not de- 
ny it. It has been confessed on the floor of 
the Senate, over and over again. There is a 
good deal of verbiage and phraseology used 
to cover it up, but it still stands out in bold 
relief, and cannot be denied. They feel it, 
they see it, they know it. If a new revela- 
tion were given us, if the finger of a man’s 
hand should write on our wall in living let 
ters, it could not be plainer, except to those 
who are so deaf that they will not hear, so 
blind that they will not see. 

Where, then, will you be found in the eri- 
sis which is now approaching? The hosts 
of freedom are arming. ‘The angel of Liber- 
ty is marshalling her forces everywhere, 
and her trumpet voice is summoning us to 
the battle of the free. Where will you be in 
this contest,the greatest in which the nations 
have ever engaged? Will you stand up for 
freedom where your fathers stood, or will 

ou be hesitating, faltering, lagging behind, 
fer fear, for fear that you’ll—split your par- 
ty! That's the whole of it!—that’s your dif- 
ficulty ! public senti on the subj emancipa- 

I have an appeal to make before I close. | tion, we see in the spirit and conduct of the 
I appeal to all, old and young, man and child; | great body of the American clergy, nothing 

















where no eye is on him but that of the All- 


but if there is one class to whom I would ap- | but persevering impenitence and palpable im- 
peal most earnestly, most affectionately, it is | piety; the professed “embassa ors of Christ” 








rherstone epublican, edifice and 
thus perfidiously obstruct the progress o| 
freedom throughout the world. 

Resolved, ‘That we will never throw any 
obstacle, however slight, in the way of the 
slaves obtaining their freedom in the most 
direct and summary manner in their power; 
that, so far from counselling them to be con- 
tent in their condition, we will spare no ef- 
fort to make them the contrary; that so far 
from advising them to hear in patience the 
evils of their condition, we will encourage 
them, by every righteons means in our power, 
to escape from that condition, at their ear- 
liest opportunity. 

Resolved, ‘That, whether we consult the 
religious or gy me aspect of the country, in 
regard to the Anti-Slavery movement, we 
find occasion for continual rejoicing, and are 
mightily strengthened to go onward until the 
last link of Slavery is broken. 

Resolved, That in the late national Demo- 
cratic nomination of Lewis Cass for the, Pre- 
sidency of the United States—the man who 
has not only got down on his knees to the 
slave power, but like a certain reptile, craw- 
led on his belly in the dust, accursed and ve- 
nomous—we see again how profligate and 
spurious is the boasted democracy of the coun- 
try—how submissive is the D tie par- 
ty to the mandates of the Southern overseers 
—and how universal and frightful is the a- 
postacy to the cause of liberty and equal 
rights, 

Resolved, That whether the Presidential 
candidate offered us as worthy to receive our 
suffrages, be Lewis Cass, Zachary Taylor, 
Winfield Scott, Henry Clay, Daniel Web- 
ster, John P, Hale, or Gerrit Smith, we have 
but one answer to make to them all—-NO 
UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 

Resolved, That such a fact as the seizure 
and rendition to Slavery in the capitol of this 
nation, of seventy persons escaping from it, 
with the barbarous imprisonment, as_ crimi- 
nals, of the men who nobly attempted their 
deliverance, all under the sanction and at the 
instigation of the General Government, (when 
considered in its proper plaee, in the succes- 
sion of such events as the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution in guarantee of Slave- 
ry,—the purchaseand admission to the Union 
of Louisi the admission of slaveholding 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Florida—the annex- 
ation and ‘admission of slaveholding ‘Texas— 
the war with free Mexico—the unnoticed and 
continual outrages, impri ts and mur- 
ders of the Northern citizen—the ignominious 
expulsion from the South of their legally ap- 
pointed advocates,) fills up the measure of 
damning proof, that Slavery is indeed the 
corner stone of this Republic; and here in 
view of THzs mnigutTous Union of free with 
slave States, which gives to the conscience 
uf the slaveholder the comfort of Northern 
par i ip ti to his ch ter the 
‘tion of Northern companionship—to his arm, 
the strength of the Northern bayonet—to his 
dung and instr ts of torture, the 
sanction of law and national usage—to his 
crime, the currency and excuse of a univer- 
sal moral degradation—we find it to be our 
imperative and immediate duty,to raise funds, 
call conventions, send out our agents, circu- 
late our periodicals, promulgate our princi- 
ples, and, in fine, by all possible means, to 
agitate the land with hitherto unparalleled en- 
ergy for its immediate and utter dissolution. 

Resolved, That anxious to make the best 
possible use of every opportunity which Pro- 
vidence affords of gaining the ear and rouging 
the heart of the nation, we recommend to the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society to hold, 
as soon as convenient and profitable, a series 
of One Hunprep Conventions, to press on 
public notice the —— of the State 
in respect to national Slavery,—and to urge 
a dissolution of that Union which there is no 
hope of changing,—which links us to such 
responsibility and shuts up in our jails, in 
the keeping of our agents, the noblest friends 
of humanity, and best lovers of their kind. 

Resolved, That we pledge to that Society 
the funds raised at this Convention, an@ de- 
clare that asking for money shall never be 
out of order at any of our sessions. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the slave and 
the slave’s friends are pre-eminently due to 
Joshua R. Giddings for his fearless, and un- 
sparing rebuke of the slave power on the floor 
of Congress, as well as for his frank co-ope- 
ration with the most unpopular measures of 
the Anti-Slavery movement in Ohio—that to 
no political man is the country so moch in- 
debted for the recent wonderful change in the 
tone of congressional debate, as to him; and 
the only regret that we feel, in regard to his 
case, is, that in swearing to uphold a pro- 
slavery Constitution, he greatly impairs the 
force of his moral testimony against Slavery, 
which can be rendered consistent and effec- 
tual only by his openly abjuring that Consti- 
tution as involving all who support it in the 
guiit and condemnation of the slave system. 

















“Tuey are a Stupip Race, mane To we 
Staves.”—Two slaves in Louisiana were let 
out by their master, at a considerable distance 
from his own residence. They were skilful, 
intelligent mechanics, and of course he ob- 
tained high wages for theis work, What 





1 know not; at all events, he would not listen | 
to their proposition on any terms. | 

Finding they could not purchase liberty, | 
they wisely resolved to take it. The enter- | 
prise was a perilous one, for through a long | 
line of slave States, they must ran the gaunt-— 
let of patrols, blood hounds, lynchers, jail | 
keepers and rifles—and if they reached the | 
States called free, they must dodge constables | 
and kidnappers, backed by the glorious Con- | 
stitution. \ 

They were sufficiently intelligent and | 
well-informed to und d the dangers they | 
would incur and to devise a most conning | 
method of avoiding them. 

They made th Ives acquainted with a 
white beggar, and made him offers, large | 
enough to secure his secresy. ‘They dressed | 
him ina handsome suit of clothes, and through | 
his agency, purchased a carriage and a fine 
span of horses. 
to an appointed place, stood hat in hand when | 
he entered, and then mounted outside as foot- | 
manand groom. Of course, no patrol thought | 
of challenging such an equipage ; anda white | 
gentleman travelling through the country, at- | 








tended by his servants, was welcomed at all | W 


the inns. ‘The obsequi of their | 
was an admonition to their brethren in bonds. 
« Yes, massa,” and “certainly massa,” were 
accompanied with the most profound bows, | 
and spoken in the humblest tones. 

The trio arrived in Buffalo unmolested ;— | 
there the carriage and horses were sold, and | 
the white beggar paid handsomely for con- | 


senting to play the gentleman. | 
| 





The slaves passed over to Victoria’s do- 
minions, whence they wrote a very friendly | 
letter to their whilom master, begging that he | 
would feel no uneasiness on their account, as | 
they were most comfortably situated.— Mrs. 
Child. 


Policy and Progress of Discussion. 


The discussion between Mr, Woodward, | 
of South Carolina, and Mr. Bayly, of Virgi- | 
nia, in the House of Representatives, was an 
occasion of much interest. Those Southern 
gentlemen who assume to be the guardians of 
Southern rights, have generally got along 
with admirable unanimity. But on the ocea- 
sion to which we refer, the harmony was in- 
terrupted, and some discord, quite refreshing 
to mere lookers-on, was manifested. A con- | 
troversy between Southern champions in re- | 
lation to slavery isa novel feature in con- 
gressional proceedings. We haveelsewhere 
given extracts from this discussion, from 
which our readers will see that on certain 
important points, the speakers are as wide 
asunder as the poles. 

But few years have passed since Southern 
representatives scorned to discuss the sub- 
ject of slavery in Congress. They said it | 
was a subject with which Congress had no- | 
thing to do, and they therefore viewed all 
discussion upon it as impertinent. Gradu- 
ally, however, a change has come over their 
feelings, and, during the present session, 
they have exhibited mach solicitude to define 
their positions on this question, and to parade 
what they seem to consider the merits of 
slavery. Indeed, they have had more to say 
in vindication of the * institution,” * fact,’ 
or whatever other term it : suit their fas- 
tidiousness to employ in speaking of slavery, 
than has been said against it. We rejoice 
they admit slavery is a legitimate subject for 
debate. If the system be as genial to hu- 
manity as they assume, it is their duty to 
enlighten a world that is very much in the 
dark as to its merits. ‘The tendency of the 
times is most decidedly adverse to slavery. 
The tide of public sentiment throughout the 
civilized world, is setting with tremendous 
force against all old systems of bondage, and 
if African slavery is the only one worthy of | 
a longer lease of existence, its friends shovtd 
certainly endeavor to rescue it from the fate 
that threatens it, before it is too late. And 
let them make eager haste to do it, for there 
is nothing more certain than that African 
slavery must fall before the hosule agencies 
now making inroads on it, unless its advo- 
cates very speedily throw up some circum- 
vallation of reason and religion of sufficient 
force to defy the assaults of its resolute oppo- 
nents. 

Although we were born and nurtured under 
the shadow of African slavery—our first 
breath having been mingled with that of 
slaves—accustomed, as we have been, to 
hearing the discussion of slavery denounced 
as incendiarism by our neighbors and friends, 
we have vever been able to appreciate the 
force of that logic which has silenced so 
many tongues. ( 
the system, that fact certainly furnishes a 
most conclusive reason why it should be dis- 
cussed thoroughly, earnestly, and immediate- 
ly. Our safety would then imperatively de- 
mand it. He ts nota wise man who, when 
surrounded with perils, folds his arms and 
refuses to escape—who, while in the midst 
of danger that is increasing with each suc- 
cessive day. takes no steps to lessen it—who 
looks fearfully at the black cloud that is 
rising in the heavens, and sees it rapidly ex- 








They brought the carriage | ; 


| soon recover from that 


If it be dangerous to discuss , 


sion of slavery does not spring from fear of 
dissatisfaction which discussion may produce 
‘among the slaves. It arises from a keen 
sense of the total indefensibility of the sys- 
tem. They who wish to perpetuate it, feel 
| sure that it will not bear the light of day.— 
| lis deformity needs the concealment of dark- 
' ness, and to pour on it the meridian influence 
of reason is the sure way to excite the most 
boundless hostility toit. Certainly the most 
ption ever urged by a mind 
pable of ting ideas, is that the dis- 
cussion of slavery 1s inadmissible. This is 
not precisely an age io which the ensla 
ment of the mind, heart, and tongue can 
said to be fashionable. Men will talk, and 
talk boldly, too, of whatever deeply interests 
thein. The docttine that teaches the com- 
mon brotherhood of humanity, is becoming 
So persuasive, that but few ean resist its elo- 
quence, All whoacknowledge this doctrine, 
deduce froin it certain duties which will not 
permit them to remain inactive in the pre- 
sence of evils, and afflictions, of monstrous 
i trage, and they must and 
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+ will lift up their voices against every system 


of injustice and inhumanity, 
Those defenders of sla 


greatly wrong th at Africa 
slavery is a stupendous evil, is very gene- 
rally Prater ga that adm ion’ elltien 
with it a denunciation of the system. The 
conviction that something must speedily be 
done to abate slavery, is rapidly extending 
in the right direction. Every year this sen- 
timent 1s acquiring vast foree, a force that 
will ere long laugh to scorn the efforts of 
politicians to perpetuate slavery by diffusion, 
and by changing its location, as well as the 
theological sallies of those whe proclaim the 
divinity of its origin. 

The discussion between Messrs. Bayly 
and Woodward was a very interesting occur- 
rence. When such gentlemen fall out, there 
is some hope that justice will be done those 
who differ from both of them. If it be pro- 
per for pro-slavery men to utter conflicting 
sentiments, certainly they who are not in- 
debted to any suggestions of interest for their 
inspiration, may be permitted to speak what 
conscience and judgment dictate. If slave- 
holders think for themselves, they can hardly 
deny others the luxury of doing so. ‘There 
are inany members of Con from slave 
States who differ from Messrs. Bayly and 
yoodward, in relation to the sublime Merits 
of slavery. We hope some of them will 
talysis of speech, 
with which they have been afflicted when- 
ever slavery has been introduced into debate. 
The anti-slavery bers from slaveholding 
States ought not longer to keep silent. Let 
them express their opinions honestly and 
fearlessly, and they will do much — 
They will be listened to with great delight; 
and, if they unbosom their feelings with 
the manliness and freedom which become 
them, they will establish themselves perma- 
nently in the regard of a vast avajority of the 
American ple. We know of nothi 
which would be more generally hailed wii 
decided pleasure than a generons, whole- 
sovled, thorough speech trom some 
of Congress from a slave State, which wou 
adequately represent the opiniens and feel- 
ings of the opponents of slavery im the slave 
States.— Louisville Examiner, 





Anti-Slavery Feeling tn Virginia. 
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A recent number of the Richmond South- 
erner, contains the following article. After 
deprecating the existing debates in Congress, 
oa the subject of slavery, the editor proceeds : 

«The country proposed to be ceded to us 
by the late treaty with Mexico, it should be 
remembered, the Almighty has Wilmot Pro- 
visoed, Should the free States consent, (and 
that they never will,) that slavery shall be 
allowed there, still the climate and the ¢oun- 
try would forbid it. Why, therefore, should 
we contend for that which profiteth us not— 
which we can never possess. Is it not wis- 
dom on our part to say to the North, * we 
be brethren; ’’ and if we cannot possess this 
property on such terms as will be matually 
agreeable, let us not have itatall. Let us 
not take that whieh must become an * apple 
of discord,” and a * bone of contention” to 
us and our successors, and which must end 
in a separation of a people whose fathers have 
given us so goodly a heritage. 

And now as to this slavery question, fel- 
low citizens of the South, let us in feel- 
ing reason one, with another, It Id be 
remembered that Great Britain has abolished 
slavery in all her colonies; France, Den- 
mark, Sweden. and other countries of Eu- 
rope, except Spain, have done likewive. Is 
it natural to suppose that the other Powers 
of Europe will ag Some imbecile and en- 
feebled Spain to hold on to it? When she 
gives way, the entire civilized world, with 
the exception of Brazil, will be arrayed 
against us on this question, Now, what is 
our policy ? @ it not peg pa ont part to 
avoid having the question o agitated 
in our political institutions? The North has 
pledged itself to maintain intact and inviolate 
the compromises of the Constitution. Let 
us, therefore, abandon the acquisition of ter- 
ritory, and free ourselves from this untoward 
difficulty. 

}t is not generally ‘known, yet it is never- 
theless true, that two-thirds of the people 
Virginia are open and undisgui 
of ridding the State of slavery ; and, after the 
year 1850, when the census is taken, their 
views will be embodied in such form as to 
startle the South. We speak understand- 
ingly. We have, within the last two years, 
conversed with more than five hundred slave- 
holders in the State; and four hundred and 
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the acquisition of territory has done it. Vir- 
ginia may be put down as no 

on this question. When she goes, the Dis- 
trict of 
ware and Maryland will also go, and 
Carolina and Kentucky will 

This will surround the extreme South with 
free States; and when that day comes, and 
it will not be very long, we would just as 
soon own a parcel of wild turkeys a6 so many 





panding and becoming more wrathfal, and 
yet will persist in refusing to take chelter, 


slavev. 
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The Union. 
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| tion of independence had said that all men | manner, on the part of one who, onevery!' AN TI-SEAVERY B UGLE. 


| are ereated equal, in the very noon of the 
| nineteenth century, while the whole world is 


Let us now pass to the political heresies shaking in its chains, why is it th.t this ma- 


with which we are charged. 
ionists. We denounce the men, the pirties, 
the laws, the constitution of our country, and 


for this reason, we have sworn to two prima- 


Ty pledges us the groundwork of our lives, 
and they are these. 1. We will resol¥e to 
be separated trom al! support of the accursed 
system of slavery. 
own hands, we will abolish this system it 


We are disun- | 


2. Having purified our, 


tion, in the pride of its strenyth seizes the 
beck of the ooly republic on this continent 
worthy of the nume, ond strangles her, that 
she may plant slavery on the soil from which 
Catholicism had banished its she all the 
while boasting she wall sead religion to the 


Pope? [ask why is it, that having de- 
nounesd the slave trade with Wilberforce, we 
| have a slave trade among us that puts to blush 


possible by our efforts and ovr devotions to) al! the horrors of the middle passage ? 


this primary object lifelong. 
of these States has two relations. 


these is, its relation to the individual citizen, | you for the evidence. 


who swears to support the constitution under 
which he lives. ‘This is the individual guilt 
which allies each voter of the econntry with 
the slaveholder of the South as his partner 
and guardian. Now | hold it, as every abo- 
litionist holds it, to be the dictate of common 
enone that a man should either admit that 
e is satisfied to be a slaveholder or that he 
should say to the world, that he is determin- 
ed that he will have nothing to do with the 


18 the lever by which the slave system has 
been raised to the position it now occupies. 
The government of the United States is the 
current of life blood that has been circalating 
through this strange body of freemen and 
slaves, ever since it bas been a government. 
What makes the South able to stand alone in 
the midst of the civilized world, a nation of 
slavebolders? is it Bankrupt Mississippi? 
Is it the Society, the industry of the South- 
ern States? Is it the moral and religious 
character of the whites of the South? Are 
these the elements that enoble it to hold up 
its head so proudly? Never, If the slave- 
holding States had been left wione in slavery, 
they would have gone down in the blood of 
the oppressor, or trom the indignant rebuke 
of Cnristianity. Butit was when the cun- 
ning of the South drew into the alliance the 
warin blood, the fresh industry, the energy, 
the recaperative power of the freemen of the 
Northern States; it was when the commerce, 
the agri , the fet , the sagaci- 
ty of these Northern States were made the 
vassals of the slaveholding States, that the 
system received its renewed lease of half a 
century. 

It is said thatthe Unionisa glorious thing. 
It has covered every sea with our canvass, it 
has covered the prairic. land with the evi- 
dences of civilized lile; it has enriched our 
commerce, our fi , our agriculture, 
it has built up townsand cities. The Union, 
it is the mother of al] the blessings that make 
up the character of the American people. ! 
deny all this. It is New England, whose 
skill, whose industry, whose trade and manu- 
factures, have covered every ocean with her 
canvass. She it is, who is the mother of 
those arts that have turned up the virgin soi! 
of the west, and spread oar agriculture away 
to setting sun. Instead of being greater 
for the Union, we would have been greater 
without it. Lift the burden which the cruel 
system of Southern injustice has fixed for the 
last fifty years on the neck of the American 

le, and you will see a yet greater deve- 
opement of their powers. Not only has the 
Union been a burden on the North, but I de- 
ny it every merit. I deny it every merit bat 
one, and that is this, it has shown us the 

tacle of a beautiful constellation of States, 
revolving about a ceatral authority in perfect 
harmony, as far as the absolute form of war 
is concerned. It has redeemed us from the 
border wars of the middle ages, [t has 
made us one community. We owe this to 
the Union, and this isall. But the commerce 
of the country languishes at the dictate of 
national policy. Our manufactures are ecrip- 
pled at the bidding of the slave power, agri- 
culture droops at its command. 

Let us — toa farther question, What 
has been the influence of the union on the slave 
system itself? Has it weakened slavery !— 
If the Union isa good thing, if it is the source 
ot liberty, if it is the great bulwark of free 
institutions, why is it while Europe, for the 
last fifty years, has been advancing with ra- 

id strides forward, for liberty and right and 
sg renee with slavery abolished in half 
the States of the Union, why is it that no 
sane man will deny that the slaveholding 
element has gained tremendous power? Is 
it on account of the increase of numbers in 
the Southern section of the Union, without 
such an increase in the North? Is it a want 
of education? Why, we are the most edu- 
cated people in the world. Is it for want of 
fey We have forty thousand of them. 
is not a want of an observance of the Sab- 
bath, for New England proclaims herself the 
most devoted champion of this institution. — 
It is nota want of the religious element in 
our character, for we are excessively religious. 
Literature, law and commerce, are main cle- 
ments in our character, but religion rides 
triumphant over all. ‘I'o be sure, the Yankee 
loves dollars. Parties have a mighty hold 
on the affections of their friends. But they 
all sink beneath the power ofgeligion. ‘The 
minister takes tho infant in his cradle, su- 
8 his education, conducts hii from 

infancy to childhood, and covers him with 
his own hue and stamp before he goes out 
into the world. He comes to ~ oe up 
man in the hoor of atte 9 and mingles 
in his joy and exultation. He is with him 
Bie hour of f, when the heart is soft. 
stands by him in the hour of trial, and 
on, want and affliction. He is by 

“in that last sad hour, 


government of the United States, because pa adoption of the Constitution ? 
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when the sorrowing survivors are gathered 
tound the bed of the departing one. Religion 
comes into the circle of his dearest sympa- 


thies and entrenches herself in his very na- 
ture. Why is it then that every sixth man 
t Why is it that the national ban- 
ner clings to the flag staff wet with his blood ? 
Why is it that men who denounce any an- 
ti to the slave trade as sentimental hu- 
, ate rewarded by office under our go- 
iplomatie stations for 
this infamous sentiment? Why is it that 
Pennsylvania, who stood side by side with 
Massachusetts in the abolition of slavery, 
has disfranchised forty thousand of her citi- 
zens on account of their color? Is it Penn- 
vania education? Is it Pennsylvania re- 

1 Is it Pennsylvania politics? That 

does nothing. Why is it that New York 
prohibits ber colored men from voting unless 


buy the privile prope: Wh 

“y Wiseosin sales her rg cha- 

acter. ine tof v to hi 
men? hy is it that Ilinpis dis- 


Now the union | 


If the Union has had a tendency to weak- 
en slavery, and strengthen freedom, | ask 
On the contrary, I 
| say that the siaves have increased in valne 

from twelve tillioas to twelve hundred mil- 
| lions. Exchange is based upon the produe- 
| tion of slavery. ‘The wealth of the world is 
j turned at her bidding. She subsidizes the 
| Commerce and wanutactures of the North.— 
| She controls the Leyivlature, not only of the 
Union but of the States. She emasculates 
the national literature. She corrupts the na- 
tioval conseience. Was this the case before 
Were the 
politicians of that day the moral fathers of 
our politicians? Where, in New York is 
the man like Jobn Jay, on the subject of 
slavery 1* Conuecticut, bring forth the son 
of Roger Shermin. Virginia, where is your 
Wythe?) Where is the wan half as honest 
as Thomas Jefferson? Where is your Lu- 
ther Martin, where your Governeur Morris ? 


One ot 


think, that it would result in the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, or where are their children ? 
I will tell you where they are. They are ia 
Henry Clay, the man who hopes that slave- 
jry will be abolished in two, three or four 
| centuries by a change of color. In John C. 
Calhoun with his banner of black, * Slavery 
now and slavery forever.” This is the voice 
that comes up trom the State of South Coro- 
Jina. She who came to the Convention and 
beyged for some spot within the sacred en- 





by diplomacy which was never equalled, by 
policy which was never rivalled, she moulds 
that Constitntion to her own wishes, 

I have no time to go over the legislation 
of the country. ‘That is what is needed to 
show the power of slavery. 1 will call your 


ral party, the honestest party we ever had, 
what killed it? Why in one respect its 
honesty killed it. It never dreamed of the 


three-fith principle. 
will be the death of tins government. 
fate is known, and no party bas dared to tread 
in its footsteps. And so L might go over all 


Let me refer to one. | will take the Senator 
from my own State, Massachusetts, Daniel 
Webster. 
rage of politicians; he has as much virtue as 
Fox; he is as honest as Pitt; he had the 
materials for making as good a man as the 
men of the revolution; his intellect is unri- 
valled, What has sent this man into our 
legislative halls and made him a servant of 
setvants ? 
since they uttered the first incautious words 
on Plymouth rock, so that he has never touch- 
ed the subject of slavery since? What has 
sent him into the Senate of the United States, 
boasting that he never introduced the subject 


made him stand in an * October sun’ and 
pledge himself that the Northern States had 
no intention, direetly or indirectly, to over- 
throw slavery? It has been the influence of 
the institutions under which his political life 
has been passed. [t has been the interest of 
the party to which hebelonged. It has been 
the irresistible necessity that makes it im- 
possible for a man to come into the national 
councils without tacitly admitting the right 
of the slaveholding interest to contro! the 
government. In saying this, | have sedu- 
lously avoided saying anythirig that can be 
considered as against the man individually. 
What I am pointing out is, the inevitable in- 
fluence of national polities on individual cha- 
racter. Why, there is nota Northern repre- 
sentative on the floor of Congress, in whom 
the physiologist could show a back bone— 
a moral back bone, I mean. Notone. The 
honestest men are only honest so sv. They 
bow to the ity of a position; they bow 
to a social necessity, to a constitutional ne- 
evssity, which makes absolute honesty im- 
sible—which makes it so impossible that 
don’t believe thata man thoroughly steeped 
in national politics ever really knows the 
state of the public mind on the subject of 
slavery. ‘T'o show this, let me point to one 
instance. Edward Everett has been in po- 
litical life for the last fifteen years, He has 
represented his state in Congress; he has 
been in the public service at home and abroad, 
in every department but the very highest, 
known to the national government; he is an 
enlightened man, and thinks he knows the 
national mind. Well, the other day he had 
a evlogy to ee gee upon John Quincy 
Adams. He had to | cae og upon the he- 
roic period of ‘his life. Now, the abolition- 
ist knows what a tremendous change has 
come over the popular mind. We know that 
the national h in a vast number of bo- 
soms only waits for some mighty voice to 
speak the glad word, and it will ep up in 
answer! We know it, because we 
have staid at home and studied the feelings 
of the people. When he came to the heroic 
period of his life, he seemed not to know 
that the only thing that had lulled the voice 
of party in the death of Adams, was the sub- 
ject to which he had devoted the last ten 
years of his existence. So when he came to 
point out the labors and efforts of the repre- 
sentative from the Plymouth district, he 
found it necéSsary to allude to the subject of 
slavery, and he thought he was speaking to 
a Boston audience as it was fifteen years ago. 
And with cautious tread and bended shoul- 
ders and apologetic tone, as if he asked par- 
don for the boldness, he said: “I think no 
one will take'cffence when I say that the 
subject to which Mr. Adams devoted these 
noble efforts was that of slavery;" and he 
thought perehance that from the vast audi- 
ence before him, would swell up the biss of 
*35, but instead, the mighty crowd was silent 
before him, and every heart ached for the 
bold word of approval and applause that 
ought to have come from his lips in describ- 
ing what the popular mind had so appreciated 
as the glory of Adams. 





f by ibiting a black man The people hun- 
Wiig hero Why is it that Con-| gered for the word which the cpantion had 


of the 
world, in tha ir that is Phili 
wen taer bate the illeries, las bane t 


not the courage to pronounee. The orator 
felt his way like a cat, with native American 
cunning, instead of touching the hearts of the 





achise on color? 1 want to know | mass by the eloquence which they had gone 


why it i> tat sixty yeare after the declara- 


to hear. Now. what (© the reneon for this 


the great parties, and ail our great men.— 


He is as good a inan as the ave- | 


What has closed his lips ever | 


in the councils of the nation? What has | 


other subject, reaches the feelings of his au- 
dienee, till the arches of Faneut! Hall echo 
with applause. Tle thought there was no 
better appreciation of slavery, bo more hatred 


of the system in “48, after Texas bad been 
breowvbt ito the Unioa, atier the Nerth had 
felt angered by consiant insult, and still 


more, by the eoustant treason of her betray- 
ers, than when he left: Massachusetts to go 
to Congress. 

Weil, if the last fifty years are to be the 
lump for the future, what are we to expect of 
the Union? Do you hope for any better 
ment Can we hope for any better times? 

Vill you find any bonester men than those 
who arranged the Constitution? 
Are their children any honester ? 1 trow not. 
‘There are no honester men than they were. 
They expected of it freedom. We have tried 
the experiment and it has resulted in the ex- 
tension of slavery. You know that the 
Adamses, the Joys, the Lees, Governeur 
Morris, Luther Martin, Roger Sherman, 
Judge Wilson, you know that these men, 
when they iramed the Constitution, bad 
the hope, the expectation that this instrument 
would result inthe emancipation of the slave. 
Is he not reereant to his duty, who, with the 
experience of the last filty years, says I wiil 
disgrace their inemory—1 will say they lied 
when they hoped liberty from the Constitu- 
tien of the United States; they meant that 
slavery should rule at the capitol; they 
meant that the Northern States should be the 
vassal of the South, that slavery should over- 


Northern conscience ; I accept the 
will stand by the wreck that is} 
am a trae son of my father. Is he not a true 
| son rather who says, could these. men s peak 
from the grave of titty years, they would say 
‘tous, “children, believe that we were not 
| hypocrites life-long; believe that we loved 
jastice and tried to serve our race; believe 
, that we did not mean to shipwreck the cause 
| of civil liberty on this side of the water ;— 
jand if you believe us, for our sakes dash to 


closure, where she might stand. And now, | pieces that Union which we cemented with | 


so much blood and sacrifice.” 

| J tove these men; I hate their work. I 
| respect their memory; I fejeet their deeds. 
| T trust their hearts; I distrust their heads.— 
| We are not greater than they, but we live 
‘after them; we stand on the shoulders of 


tried to do well. ‘hey failed. [am sorry. 
| We will try to do better. ‘Ihey are dead, 
‘but we live. We will break the chains.— 


to the institutions of America. ‘The aboli- 
tionist who loves his country is bound to be 
a traitor to the Constitution. He is bound to 
trample it under foot for the cause of justice 
and the slave.—Speech of Wendell Phillips. 


| Slavery degrades the Free Laborer. 


A correspondent of the “Louisville Exami- 
| 


| ner’’ thus testifies against the degrading in- 


| fluence of the system. 
| But the great thing which all feel, is the 
degradation of Jaber. Many affeet indepen- 
| dence and affirm that they are not ashamed 
| to toil, but when pressed will be compelled 
| to admit that some things are too degrading 
for them. A lady remarked to me once, that 
though surrounded by slave-holders, she had 
always had independence enough todo her 
! own work, &e. ‘Could you,” | asked, “ever 
| take your bucket and go out on the streets of 
s———n for water?’ She hesitated a mo- 
inent and answered, *No, 1 never could do 
that!’ “Why not,” said 1, *“*you say slave- 
ry has no influence over you.” “Sir,” said 
she, “*/ have been mistaken, it has, but J knew 
it nol.””, She was a high-minded woman, 
who thonght and acted for herself; but there 
are others who unable to resist the influences 
about them suffer a double degradation, in 
being compelled to labor, and then resorting 
to some trick to conceal it. Lonce knew a 
family so wretchedly poor, in one of our 
growing inland towns, that they could not 
hire a Woman to do their washing, they did 
it themselves after myh! and hired a woman 
next morning to hang oul the clothes to dry! 
“I know not how the tale may be 
I tell it as *twas told to me.” 
It is an extreme case perhaps, nevertheless it 
has some very near relatives. 

‘The influence of slavery sy the young is 
pernicious inthe extreme. J abhor the sys- 
tem, said an intelligent slave-holder in Bour- 
bon county, and especially because of ils in- 
fluence upon the children. I have a large 
number of slaves, my children are indisposed 
to work, because it degrades them to the condi- 
tion of slaves; my convictions of right compel 
me to make them wait on themselves and iabor 
as though I had nothing to give them. This 
they complain of, and the more 80, because oth- 
ers do differently. This is only one side of 
the picture. What influence has the system 
upon the morals of the young? Every man 
who has eyes to see, knows, and hence so 
many of our young men are sent North to be 
educated ; hence, too, so many parents in es- 
tablishing their children, do it in a free State. 
While all these causes are in operation, there 
is another and more powerful one. ‘The 
growing conviction that the ¢hing is wrong— 
that it is sin. Men may attempt to justify 
it, but every man has an almost intuitive con- 
viction that it is wrong, contrary to the law 
of God, and it is only by a system of special 
pleading that any man arrives at the conclu- 
sion that ‘it is the best relation that can exist 
between capital and labor.’ ‘The special 
pleas are being given up; the trath long re- 
fused, is gaining admittance to the hearts of 
thousands, and as it comes, they are moved 
to do what they can to wipe out the guilt of 
this deep transgression. ‘Then weleome co- 
workers, no difference what motive arms you 
for the honest strife—weleome tothe calm 
conflict between liberty and slavery.—C.e0s. 

Disaster at Niagara Falls. —Chippewa 
(Canada, Jane 2.—The boat Duke of York, 
Paul Parker, owner, bound from Black Rock 
to Grand River, reached as far as the mouth 
of Chippewa Creek this morning, where she 
came in contact with a raft, and broke the 
tow line and drifted down the river with four 
men on board as far as the first rapids. A 

oung man named Samuel Smith started with 
a small boat and reached her about three quar- 
ters of a mile above the Falls, and succeed- 
ed in saving the four men. The raft, how- 
ever, went over the Falls. The young man 
Smith deserves great credit for his heroic con- 
}duct. A boat with four men in it started 
lahead of him, bat returned, being afmid to 
, proceed. — Puy fom. Ad 











1 trow not. | 





SALEM, JUN 23, 1818. 


* PT love agitation when thereis cause for 

it—ihe alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 

} tants of a city, saves thei trom being burned 
| in their beds.’ —Edmund Purke. 
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| (> Persons having business connected 


| with the paper, will please call on James 
| Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 
! 


| Annual Meeting. 


| The 6th Annual Meeting of the Wesrern 


Anti-Stavery Soctery will be held at Sa- 

lem, Columbiana Co., on Wednesday, Thurs- 
| day, and Friday, the 16th, 17th, and 1th of 
| August, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
| Let a full representation of the slaves’ 
| friends cowe ‘up on this occasion from all 
| parts of the Great West. ‘The political lead- 
| ers are marshalling their hosts for a conflict, 
| their followers are rallying by hundreds of 

thousands to the support of their party ban- 


' 


| ners, ‘Time, and money, and labor are ex- 
| pended to secure their object. And shall the 
| friends of Freedom, whose faith should be 


strong in the power of ‘Truth, be Iykewerm 


Where are the men, who, when they framed | Jeap everything ; that it should govern the | and indifferent while politicians are so ear- 


| 


this Constiiution, thought, or professed to | Northern polities, the Northern press, the | nest in their labors, so untiring in their zeal? 


acy} 1 | Tine events of the past year should encourage 
7? 


us to renewed effort, for every movement of 
| huportance which has been made, having any 
| bearing upon the question of slavery, fore- 
shadows the destruction of the system, and 
| the oppressors feel that it is so. ‘The politi- 
cal parics will make a desperate effort to save 
| themselves from the destruction their corrup- 
tion has biought upon them; and the efforts 
of the abolitionists to maintain and enforce 
| the Right should be proportionably great.— 
Arrangements should be made at the coming 
| meeting to continue the anti-slavery agitation 
by the lips of the living speaker, and to ex- 





atiention to but one instance. ‘I'he old fede- | fifty years, and are therefore wiser. ‘hey | tend more widely the circulation of the So- 


| eiety’s paper—the Anti-Slavery Bugle. Let 
none of the friends who can be there, absent 


strength of slavery, and poor, weak simple- | Till a purified soul south of Mason and Dix- | themselves for any light cause, for the pre- 
ton, It proclaimed itself an enemy to the | on’s line shall call the sisterhood together | sence of all, and the counsel of all is desira- 
It said to slavery, you | and make usa nation of freemen, the aboli- | pJe, 

lis | tionist who loves his father must be a traitor | 


| Besides the friends of Liberty in the West 
| who will be present on the occasion, lenny 
| ©, Wricut and Cuas. C. Burieien are ex- 
| pected to be in attendance, and perhaps other 
| representatives of the East. 

LOT HOLMES, 
Recording Necry. 


Southern Testimony. 





“From the course which this discussion 
‘has taken, is clearly indicated the approach- 
ing storm which will ere long burst upon the 
country. 1am persuaded that the part of the 
country which | represent is destined to be 
| in a minority—a doomed minority. I feel 
| satisfied that all we have to look to for pro- 
tection are the guaranties of the Constitution, 
and the compromises made under it; and 1 
| feel as well assured as I do of any sentiment 


| L ever uttered, that these guaranties will be 
| violated—as well assured as I am that the 


| compromises which have been tnade have 

| been disregarded. I feel that the sentiment 

! of the North against the iustitution of slave- 

i ry, is advancing with the certainty of all 

| progressive movements, and there is no dis- 
guising it.” 

The above extract is from a speech made 
; in the Senate by Butler, of South Carolina, 
during the debate on Hale’s bill to suppress 
riots in the District of Columbia. It pre- 
sents two points, the truth of which must be 
evident to every intelligent Southerner, and 
ought to be familiar to every Northerner. 

Slaveholders, as they sit at the feast, have 
seen with affright the hand writing upon the 
wall, they feel that the destiny which Truth 
has shaped out for them, must be theirs, and 
that they and their supporters are rapidly be- 
coming “a doomed minority.” This, we 
believe, is a far more general feeling in 
the South than many suppose, though but 
few there, are as ready to admit the fact as 
is Senator Butler. We thank him for it.— 
Such admissions are the milestones by which 
abolitionists can note their progress, and 
should infuse new vigor into the limbs of the 
wearied, deepen the faith of the doubting, 
and make the strong man stronger. 

We rejoice to know that the great deeps 
are broken up, and that the oppressors see 
the storm-clouds gathering in the heavens. 
Although their case appears desperate, yet 
true to their instincts, they would fain seek 
an ark of safety ; and where can they find it? 
* Aus we have to look tofor protection are the 
guaranties of the Constitution, and the com- 
promises made under it,” says Senator Butler. 
Yes! public opinion has) so changed, 
that the South is no longer secure in taking 
refuge behind it. Many who yet wear the 
fetters of party and of sect, are becoming 
dissatisfied with their bondage; and the pre- 
sence of free men among them, acts as the 
South say the presence of free negroes does 
upon their slaves—, t in- 
centive to insurrection, 

The feelings of the people are becoming 








* | arrayed against slavery, they begin to see 


that it has not only cursed the black, but the 
white man; and the South, feeling that it 
pwould be unsafe to longer depend upon the 
willing co-operations of the North in support 
of the peculiar institution, points to the nonp, 
and insists upon its fulfillment at whatever 
sacrifice of feeling or of interest. Unforta- 
nately the North has not yet learned that a 
bad promise is better broken than kept, that 
a compact to do wrong is never binding, and 
that a Constitution that compromises princi- 
| ple should be repudtated; and therefore they 





cuit -eunenen Su mmninereteremninmatntiaierinmnaine 
fulfill their part of the contract, and receive 
in return the price of blood. ‘This is no more 
than might be expected of those who do not 
claim to be abolitionists, yet the fact, and the 
declaration of the South that it is a fact that 
all her dependence for the perpetuity or pro- 
tection of slavery is upon the compromises | 
and guaranties of the Constitution, should | 
lead every abolitionist to take a firm and de- 
cided stand against that compact, which our 
fathers, in an hour of darkness, or weakness, 
or wickedness entered into with the South, 

Let not the approaching political contest 
render them oblivious of this fact, but let 
every one who loves the slave remember it is 
the South who declares—an interested wit- 
ness, it is true, but whose testimony in this 
case is therefore entitled to greater weight— 
that it is to the Constitution alone that slave- 
ry looks for support. Let them remember 
that every man who, by casting his vote un- 
der it, becomes a party to the contract there 
written out, and in so doing sustains that 
which sustains slavery, strengthens that 
which strengthens slavery, and endorses that 
which endorses slavery. 

It is the part of wisdom to destroy that be- 
hind which the enemy finds shelter; and so 
long as it defends the wrong, it matters Jit- 
te whether the bulwark was built by friends 
or foes, whether it is perverted trom its origi- 
nal design, or used as the builders intended 
jt should be; the fact that it protects the ene- 
my who cannot be dislodged without the des- 
truction of his defence, is not affected by it. 


The Nomination of Taylor 
Appears quite as unsatisfactory to some of the 
Whigs, as was that of Cass to the Wilmot 
Proviso Democrats. At Cincinnati, Ravan- 
na, Cleveland and elsewhere, the reception 
of the intelligence was the signal for Protes- 
tation instead of Ratification n.eetings. The 
gathering of the clouds in the political hea- 
vens, the muttering of the distant thunder 
with now and then a nearer peal, the light- 
ning’s flash, and the falling drops of rain 
betoken the coming of a storm that we trust 
will refresh the earth and purify the atmos- 
phere.” 

The Wilmot Proviso Democrats of New- 
York take the lead in opposition to the Bal- 
timore ticket, and we are much mistaken if 
the anti-slavery Whigs of Ohio are not as 
active as any, if not more so, in opposing the 
Philadelphia nomination. We last week 
gave a few extracts from the Democratic 
press vs. Cass, and we this week present a 
few from the Whig press vs. Taylor; and 
we may say of both, there are more of the 
same sort. 

The editor of the “Xenia Torch Light,” 
thus announces the close of his connection 
with that paper. 

To the readers of the paper no explanation 
of this sudden determination is necessary.— 
Every one understands that he, (the editor,) 
cannot support the recent nomination of Gen. 
Taylor for the Presidency, and he does not 
choose to occupy the position of a Whig e- 
ditor, contending against the nomination of 
the party with which he professes to act. 

The “Lafayette (In.) Journal’ declares, 

“The nomination of Gen. Taylor is a dis- 
grace to the Convention, and an insult to the 
intelligence and virtue of the American peo- 


ple. 

“Mr. Fillmore, is a good man, and would 
have been a thousand times better selected 
for President than Gen. ‘Taylor. 

“For ourself, “sink or swim, live or die,” 
WE ARE AGAINST THE NOMINATION, MIGHT 
AND MAIN, HEART AND SOUL.” 

The “True Democrat,” which by the way, 
is becoming more and more worthy of the 
name it bears, thus notices the nomination. 

“As we anticipated, the Whigs have no- 
minated Zack. Taylor for President! Fill- 
more of New York, is put on the ticket for 
Vice President. And this is the Cup offer- 
ed by slaveholders to ustodrink. We loathe 
its sight. We will neither “uuch, or taste, 
or handle the nnelean thing.’’ We say to the 
backsliden, fallen Whig party—“Ger pe- 
ninp us, Saran.”? Thou savorest not of the 
things than be of Liberty, but of ‘SPOILS.’ ” 

The “Massilon Telegraph,” expresses it- 

self very cautiously; and referring to the 
subject says, . 
If, therefore, our representatives have sa- 
crificed a principle for the sake of concilia- 
ting the South, if they have abandoned the 
principles of the Wilmot Proviso, or ordi- 
nance of ’87, if they have relinquished the 
doctrine that Congress has a right, and it is 
their duty too, to improve our rivers and har- 
bors, then we say we do not, we cannot, as 
consistent and true Whigs, give our adhe- 
rence to their proceedings, but shall beld that 
the Whigs, as a party, have no nominee for 
the office of President. 

Now we should think that in relation to 
the Wilmot Proviso, the ordinance of *87, the 
Mexican War, and Slavery and every thing 
connected with the accursed institution, the 
Convention had spoken pretty ‘decidedly in 
the nomination of such a manas ‘Tay lor.— 
There is too much evidence of pulse-feeling 
in the paragraph we have quoted. The old 
adage saith “None so blind-as those who 
will not see.”’ 

Perhaps some of our readers would be glad 
to know the position—in regard to the no- 
mination—of that leading anti-slavery, anti- 
Mexican war, anti-Taylor Whig editor, Ho- 
race Greely of the Tribune. Here is his de- 
claration. 

“For our own part, we shall take time for 
reflection. Ii it shall appear to us that the 
support of Gen. Taylor is the only course by 
which the election of Cass can be prevented, 
we shall feel bound to concur in that sup- 
port. If on the contrary, the developments 
of the next few days shall prove that the Free 
States are now ripe for the uprising which 





‘nomination has done very mach to precipi- 


must come sooner or later, and which this 
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tate, why then we are ready. Our present 
impression is that the time has not quite ar- 
rived ; but we shall see.” 


“Our present jimpression is that the time 
has not quite arrived,” and we fear never 
will in this world, for Horace Greely to sac- 
rifice party to principle, or forsake the wor- 
ship of Whiggery. 





An Important Amendment. 





At the late session of the Episcopal Con- 
vention of Virginia, an amendment to the 
canons of the church passed that body, “ ma- 
king it the duty of every minister of the dio- 
cese of Virginia, to exclude from the commu- 
nion table all members of the church who 
were addicted to gaming and horse-racing, 
who should attend public balls, theatrical ex- 
hibitions, ballet dancing, and the exhibitions 
of the mode! artists.” 

“ They tithe mint, anise, and cummin, but 
neglect the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and truth.” Judging of 
the religion of the Episcopalians of Va, by 
the action of their Convention as above re- 
corded, we could not but feel that it was utter- 
ly selfish, and unlike that of Him who went 
about doing good. In the offences enumerated, 
and which are considered sufficiently serious to 
call for the excommunication of those who 
practice them, there is not one which will 
begin to compare in atrocity with a sin which 
is not uncommon among the members of that 
sect, but which they pass by without con- 
demnation. 

Have the Episcopalians of the Old Domin- 
ion no compassion for the children who are 
growing up in their midst with their intellec- 
tual and moral natures uncultivated, and no- 
thing but the path of the American slave open 
before them! Have they no sympathy for 
the strong man who is bound by the robber 
hand of violence, and compelled for life to 
unpaid toil, destined to have his holiest feel- 
ings crushed, the altar of his heart made des- 
olate, and the sweet words of wife, and child, 
and home, fall unteaningly upon his ears ? 
Have they no pity for the slave mother pining 
in her chains, separated from her husband, 
stripped of her children and refusing to be 
comforted because they are not? Has the 
plaintive appeal which comes up from ne 
depths of her desolation no effect upon them 

** Gone, gone—sold and gone 

To the rice-swamps dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters.” 

The Convention turns away from the 
wrongs of the slave toconsult and act on mat- 
ters of graver import, Some of those within 
the pale of the church have, perchance, been 
guilty of gambling, and must be visited with 
the terrors of ecclesiastical law; some have 
tried the speed of their horses, and must be 
severely dealt with; some have “tripped the 
light fantastic toe,” and must be excommuni- 
cated; some have witnessed theatrical exhi- 
bitions, and must be cut off from religious 
fellowship; some have looked upon ballet- 
dancing, and must be denied christian com- 
munion; some have visited the model artists, 
and must be delivered over to the buffetings 
of Satan. Ilowever good such disciplinary 
action may be in itself, it does not raise the 
church very high in our estimation, for we 
remember that it permits those who are guil- 
ty of “the sum of all villanies,”’ to go un- 
rebuked, lays holy hands upon them, invites 
them to the fellowship of the saints, and are 
as tender of their reputation as though an 
extra degree of sanctification had been con- 
ferred upon them. 

‘Those who wish to know what Aind of in- 
terest the Episcopalians of Va. feel in the 
welfare of the slaves, are referred to the fol- 
lowirg extract from the sermon prepared for 
their use by the Rev. Wm. Meade, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Virginia: 


“ Take care that you do not fret or murmur, 
grumble or repine, at your condition ; for this 
will not only make your life uneasy, but will 
greatly offend Almighty God. Consider that 
it is not yourselves—it is not the people that 
you belong to—itis not the men that have 
brought you to it—but it is the will of God, 
who hath by his providence, made you ser- 
vants, because no doubt, he knew that con- 
dition would be best for you in this world, 
and help you the better towards heaven, if 
you would but do your duty in it. So that 
any discontent at your not being free or rich, 
or great, as you see some others, is quarreling 
with your heavenly master and finding fault 
with God himselt, who hath made you what 
you are, and hath promised you as large a 
share in the kingdom of heaven as the great- 
est man alive, if you will but behave f 
aright, and do the business he hath set you 
about in this world honestly and cheerfully. 
Riches and power have proved the ruin of 
many an unhappy soul, by a away the 
heart and affections from God and fixing them 
on mean and sinful enjoyments ; so that when 
God, who knows our hearts better than we 
know them ourselves, sees that they would 
be hurtful to us, and, therefore, keeps them 
from us, itis the greatest mercy and kind- 
ness he could show us. 

You may perhaps fancy, that if you had 
riches and freedom, you could do your duty 
to God and man with greater pleasure than 
you can now. But pray, consider that if you 
can but save your souls, through the mercy 
of God, you will have spent your time to the 
best of purposes in this world; and he that 
at Jast ean get to Heaven has performed a 
noble journey, let the road be ever so rugged 
and dificult. Besides you really have a 
great advantage over most white people, who 
have not only the care of their daily labor ap- 
on their hands, but the care of looking for- 
ward and providing necessaries for to-morrow 
and next day, and of clothing and bringing 
up their children, and of getting food and rai- 
ment for as many of youras belong to their 
families, which often puts them to great diffi- 
culties and distracts their minds so as to break 
their rest, and take off their thoughts from the 
affairs of another world. Whereas you aro 
quite eased from all these cares and have no- 


oe, 
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thing but your daily labor to look after, and 
when that is done take your needful rest.— 
Neither is it necessary for you to think of lay- 
ing up anything against old age, as white peo- 
ple are obliged to do; for the laws of the 
country have provided that you shall not be 
turned off when you are past labor, but shall 
be maintained while you live, by those you 
belong to, whether you are able to work or 
not. And these are great and real advanta- 
ges, for which, if you consider things mght- 
ly, you cannot but thank Alinighty God, who 
hath so wisely provided for your well being 
here, and your eternal happiness hereafter."’ 


The New England Convention, 
Which is always one of the most spirit-stir- 
ting gatherings of abolitionists, is represent- 
ed to have been unusvally interesting this 
year. Although the weather was unfavora- 
ble a portion of the time, yet the attendance 
was large, and the anti-slavery friends gave 
the most substantial tokens of interest in the 
cause of freedom, for they felt, like wise men 
and true, both in their hearts and in their 
pockets; and resolved upon agitating the Old 
Bay State by pouring into it the fire from a 
hundred Conventions. ‘T’o aid in this move- 
inent, $1200 were raised on the spot; so that 
if Massachusetts is to have her Whig con- 
ventions, and her Democratic conventions, 
where Taylorism and Cassism is to be preach- 
ed, she will have her Anti-Slavery conven- 
tions whero * Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” 
will be advocated. Evil and Good will both 
be placed before her, and her choice will seal 
her destruction or win her redemption. 

In referring to the minutes of the Conven- 
tion, we find we erred in stating that a// the 
resolutions which are copied on our first page 
were adopted, From theirsilence respecting 
the two Preambles immediately following the 
3rd resolution, together with the two resolu- 
tions in regard to the formation of a National 
Redemption Society, we presume no action 
was had. . 


To Correspondents. 





J.B R. As J.B. is absent, and wil! pro- 
bably be for three or four weeks, and as we 
do not feel like giving advice in the matter 
referred to, we shall hand the letter to him 
on his return. In the meanwhile we shall 
take the liberty of showing J. J.R.’s commu- 
nication to some of the friends of the cause, 
and should he leave N.S. before receiving a 


letter from this place, hope he will advise us | 


of it. 


E. C. Money received—all right. 


Meeting on the Ath of July. 


We have been requested to state that our 
friends Stedman, Case, and Smalley, will 
hold an Anti-Slavery Meeting at Rootstown, 
on Tuesday, the 4th of July, commencing at 
94 o'clock, A. M., and continuing throug 
the day. 

Will the friends of the Slave in the above 
place see that the necessary arrangements are 
made? 


Are we Free ? 
Read the following extract from the charge 
of Obief Justice T'anney to the jury, in the 
caso of Thomas Garret (to which we refered 


last weck) and then answer the question for | 


yourselves. It will be found to present a 
brief but clear illustration of the character of 
the law of '93 and its practical results; and 
remember that every political aspirant must 
swear to support this law before he can cross 
the threshold of office; and that every voter 
through his representative promises to abide 
by it. Our Puritanic ancestors are much 
censured by their descendents because they 
strove to expel heresy by banishing Baptists 
and hanging Quakers. Some palliation of 
their offences may be found in the fiery see- 
tarian zeal which burned in their bosoms, and 
in the conviction that they were thus doing 
God service. But the American people, in 
‘their attempt to expel the heresy of christian- 
ity by making ita penal offence to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and bewray not 
him tltat wandereth, have no such plea to of- 
fer. Their service is out and out devil-wor- 
ship, and they feel it to be so. 
But to the extract. 


To entitle the plaintif toa verdict in this 
case, it is necessary for him to have proved 
property in the slaves. This has not been 
contradicted by the defence. It only remains 
then to prove that they eseaped, and that the 
defendant harbored them, knowing them to 
be slaves. It does not require absolute know- 
ledge on the part of the defendant that these 
persons were slaves. If, at the time, or be- 
fore he harbored them, circumstances came to 
his knowledge sufficient to create a reasonable 
belief in his mind, that they were slaves, or 
sufficient to put a prudent man upon his in- 
quiry, it is ‘knowing by harboring’ withinthe 
meaning ot the act of Congress, and makes 
higi liable to the penalty. If, therefore, you 
believe that eds we were the property 
of. the plaintiff, and that the defendant carried 
them from New Castle to Wilmington, or 
‘caused them to be carried there, and taken to 
his store, with a knowledge that they were 
slaves, or under circumstances suflicient to 
excite the suspicion of their being slaves, and 
that they were taken away for the parpose of 
avoiding pursuit, and of preventing their 
owner from recovering them, you must find 
a verdict for the plaintiff; if you believe oth- 
erwise, your verdict will be for the defen- 
dant. 


Notice.—Will the person who sent usa 


2 bill of the “Atlas Bank, New York” give | 


us a good one in liea of it. The discount on 
it is not less than 75 or 80 cents, which tt | 


vould be dishonest to make us bose 
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Letter from C. C. Burleigh. 
Prrrsnvunc, 6th month, 16th, 1818. | 


' 

My Dear Friend—-1 have this moment for | 

| the first time seen your paper of the 9th inst. 
| in which you say, * the meetings advertised 

| for MH. Cy Wrigtt and ©. C. Burleigh are to | 

be anti-slavery :neetings.”” ‘This is not my | 

| understanding of the matter, ‘The reason | 
| why I came out as an agent of no anti-slave- 
| ry organization, was, that | meant to speak 
| on other subjects, as well as on slavery, and 
| my understanding of the subject is, that the 
meetings appointed are free meetings, for the 
consideration of such reform questions as we 
may from time to time think best to intro- 
dace. I expected, and stilt expect, that we 
should give chief prominence to anti-slavery, 
but not confine ourtelvesto ut. Peace, Capi- 

tal Punishment, and other topies will claim { 

a share of cur attention—and how large or; 
sinall a share, must be determined as we go 
on. This is also the view of H.C. Wright, 
and Samuel Brooke, who sit by me while | 
write, and express their assent to the repre- 

sentation | have here made. 

I inake this statemgnt to prevent any mis- 
take among the people, which may lead them 
to think that we are taking an unfair advan- 
tage of them when we begin to talk on other 
subjects, having called them together, as they 
suppose, to hear anti-slavery only. We 
shall, of course, labor in cordial co-operation 
with the Western A. S. Society, whose pros- 
perity we all desire to promote; but we do 
not wish to hold such connection with, or re- 
lation to it, as will make it in reality or in 
sceming responsible for anything we do or 
say. We mean to collect funds and pledges 
to the Society, as we have opportunity, and 
inall ways in which we can, shall try to help 
its permanent efliciency in the good cause in 
which we regard it and its organ, the Bugle, 
as highly important instrumentalities. 1! 
speak in this our common sentiment and pur- 
pose, and am authorized by my companions 
to speak in their name as well as my own. 

Yours truly, " 
Cc, C. BURLEIGI. 

When H.C. Wright was here he inform- 
ed us that it was his understanding that the 
meetings to be held by himself and Burleigh 
previous to the Anniversary, were to be An- 
ti-slavery meetings. We had supposed till 
then that they would discuss various refor- 
matory subjects as way might open, which, 
it seems, they still design doing. 


General tenis. 





The Legislature of Conneeticut has appro- 
priated $10,000 for the establishment of Ag- 
ricultural schools. A capital move this, and 
one that will benefit the State more than a 
little. The science of Agriculture has been 
shamefully neglected by the great mass of 
the American people, and none have mani- 
fested less interest in the subject than the 
farmers, the very class that above all others 
would be most benefitted by a thorough 
knowledge of it. We trust that in this, as 
in other reforms, a better day is coming, when 
| the tiller of the soil shall fecl that his is a 
| Scientific occupation. 











© 


During the month of May, $2,878 Europe- 
}an emigrants landed at New York. ‘These 
| willdo more to increase the glory of the coun- 
| try and promote its prosperity, than all the 
hungry soldiers whom the government sent 
to Mexico to feed on blood; and the tax-pay- 
ers will learn this truth sooner or later. 


An accident Jately happened on the Great 
Western Railway in England, by which three 
| persons were killed, and a number badly hurt. 
| This was owing to the carelessness of two 
| porters employed at one of the stations, who 
had left some obstructions upon the road; and 
the Coroner's jury, in view of this fact, bro‘t 
a verdict of manslaughter against them! Al- 
though many accidents occur on the railroads 
| in this country, and many deaths are the re- 

sult, it has come to be a universally recog- 
nized fact that no one is to blame for them. 





The flouring mills at Rochester, N. Y., 
| turn out 600,000 barrels of flour yearly. 





Fanny Kemble Butler has arrived in this 
| country from England, and expects to appear 
‘atthe theatres of the principal cities in the 
| Union. She is one of the few in her profes- 
‘sion, whose literary talents and moral cha- 
| racter have won for her the esteem of all who 


' know her. 
| 


On the west side cf New Haven Harbor, 
there was lately taken at one haul, as nearly 
as could be estimated, (wo millions of white 
fish! ‘They were sold at from 50 to 75 cents 
| the 1000. Although we this state- 
ment to be correct, it may certainly be called 
a great fish story. 








. The last report of the American Tempe- 
rance Union estimates the quantity of pure 
alcohol annually consumed in Sweden, at 
eleven millions of gallons, in Prussia fifteen 
millions, in the United States twenty-three 
: millions, in Great Britain twenty-eight mil- 
lions, and in France one hundred and thirty- 
seven millions. 








There are fifteen thousand persons in Great 
Britain who can read and use Phonography 
with facility. 


The stamp duty on the * London Daily 
‘Times’ amounts to over half a million of dol- 
lars yearly. ‘They don’t tax newspapers at 





| 


that rate in America, but the practice they 
have of mobbing their editors and destroying 
their presses, is perhaps quite as bad. 


Alexander Dumas has taken the Drury Lane 
Theatre, London, and intends opening there 
with a dramatic corps from a Theatre he has 
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years old!) She married her fifth husband ia 
her L2Ist year. 


England yearly sends abroad $3,500,000 
for butter. 


A disastrous fire has oe@urred at Akron, de- 
stroying about $30,000 of property in. the 
most business part of the town. $25,000 of 
the loss is coveréd by insurance. 





Lord Ashburton, one of the celebrated 
banking house of Baring & Brothers, is dead, 
His wife was a Philadelphian, the daughter 
of Wm. Bingham. 


The Court of Inquiry in the celebrated Pil- 
low case, which was adjourned from Mexico, 
has resumed business in Frederick, Md, 


The news of the nomination of Taylor and 
Fillmore, was received by Telegraph in Bos- 
ton, dwenty hours before the Convention had 
decided to adopt the name of the latter, 


Suscerrinie or a Dovrt.—Chas. Spear, 
who is favorably known by his connection 
with the Anti-Capital punishment movement, 
and his labors in behalf of discharged con- 
victs, recently visited Washington, and ina 
letter to the * Prisonei’s Friend,” gives an 
account of his interviews with several distin-| 
guished persons, Among other statements 
we find the following: 

“Hon. H. S. Foote, of Mississippi—He 
was opposed to expital punishwents.” 

When we remember that this is the man, 
who, in senatorial debate told John P. Hale 
that he should be lynched if he came to Mis- 
sissippi—that hanging would be none too 
good for him, our marvellousness is too small 
to permit us to regard him as being very 
much opposed to Capital Punishment. If 
the overthrow of the gallows depended upon 
the efforts of such men, we suspect it would 
rot down before they had accomplished its 
destruction. 


Tue Hutreminson’s Revenrance.—It has 
been positively asserted by Henry Clapp of 
the Lynn Pioneer, that what were consider- 
ed evidences of the Hutchinson's repentance 
for singing the praises of the Ashland slave- 
holder, by those who witnessed their action 
at the meeting of the Am. A. S. Society in 
New York were not su regarded by the 
Hutchinsons themselves, aud this informa- 
tion he says he had from members of the fa- 
mily. Frederick Douglass, on the other 
hand, says that two of them stated to him 
just the contrary. =, 

In this conflict of testimony, we hope the 
Hutchinsons will speak for themselves, and 
in such a way that none can so misunder- 
stand them as either to censure or commend 
unjustly. 


Tue Barnrurners of New York, or the 
Wilmot Proviso, Anti-Cass Democracy were 
to meet in convention yesterday to nominate 
an opposition candidate for the Presidency. 
The political Abolitionists of Ohio were to 
hold a Convention at Columbus on the 20th 
and 21st insts., for a similar purpose. There 
will probably be an understanding between 
those interested in the movements that will 
result in the nomination of the same person. 


A Crimixat.—The “ Baltimore San” in- 
forms its readers that Stephen Redder, of 
Somerset Co. Maryland, has been convicted 
of “having in his possession certain pictures 
of an Abolition character, contrary to the act 
of Assembly in such cases.” Some of the 
geographies state that the people of Maryland 
are christians and republicans, an evident 
mistake, as is proved by the above announce- 
ment, 


$500 von License To ne Frev.—The co- 
lored girl recently abdueted from Downing- 
town, Pa., has had her freedom purchased of 
the man who claimed her, and who has agreed 
to make her as free as God did, in conside- 
iation of the sum of $500 paid in hand. Men 
and women buying themselves, and being 
bought, is a thing of so common occurrence 
in this country, that we hardly know wheth- 
er it is worth while to notice an individual 
ease. 

Inconvenient Etiquette. 

At Boni, the etiquette of the court proves 
how despotic it has become ; when the pat- 
amankowe sits, all sit; when he rises, all 
rise. So far things are within reasonable 
bounds; but, should he ride, and fall from 
his horse, all about hia must fall from their 
horses likewise. If he bathe, all must bathe 
too, and those passing go into the water in 
the dress, ggod or bad, they may chance to 
have on.—-(uplain Munday’s Borneo and 
Celebes. 

The etiquette of this country, is, to say the 
least, quite as inconvenient and more degra- 
ding, as every one will admit who notices 
the close imitation with which politicians and 
churthmen follow all the motions of their 
leaders. ‘They fall from a principle, turn a 
somerset, or eat their own words just as they 
see their own little great men do these things. 
The Yankees are a great people, and evengn 
these matters acknowledge no superior, 


Tournament in Sourn Canorina.—Some 
of the chivalry of South Carolina, in order to 
further sustain their character, recently held 
a tournament at Colombia, S. C.  ‘I'wenty- 
one armed knights entered the list and the 
successful conqueror was crowned with a 
wreath of roses by the Queen of Beauty.— 
Tho performances closed with a splendid ball 





in Paris. 


There is in Moscow, Russia, + woman 168! 


and entertainment. 
If these twenty three koights had sworn, 
ve the knviehe f old. t 


proteet fretreesed 
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tdamsels and be the general redressors of | 


wrongs, they would find abundant opportu. | 
nities to thus manifest their prowess upon 
their own plantation. But we suspect their | 
vows of knighthood were as complexional 
and discriminating in character as their de- | 
mocracy and religion, which are altogether | 
too Anglo-Saxonish to aid the ‘“niggars.” 


O<r° Those who wish to obtain Maple Su- | 
gar, sod and cheap, can find it at Cope’s New | 
Store, (at Weaver's old stand.) Seo adver- 
tisement. | 
| 
| 


The Sons ef Temperance. 


The following extract from a letter to the | 
editor of the Albany Patriot, written by a tor. | 
mer member of the Order, we commend to 
all abolitionists who desire to know the influ- | 
ence which is being exerted by the Sons of | 
‘Temperance (as an organization) upon the | 
anti-slavery question. Hany of our subscii- 
bers or readers are unwilling t6 listen to this 
testimony, we are sorry for their preference 
for darkness. 


Samuel R. Ward—a well known and re- 
spected colored man—a_ minister of the yos- 
pel, and editor of the * Americane& Exami- 
ner” at Cortlandville, united with the Divi- 
sion in that village, and that Division was 
broken up in consequence. It seems that the 
initiation of Mr. Ward was regarded as a 
shocking impropriety on the part of the * De- 
puty’—a vielation of the rules of the order; 
and the Grand Division, or its proper oiticers 
were immediately informed of the fact. Mr. 
Kennedy, of New York, the *Grann Wor- 
vay Parersarcn,’ in his last annual report to 
the Grand Division of the State of New York, 
says, in relation to this ease—(the difficulty 
in Distriet No. 55)—Cortland: * In conse. 
quence of the improper conduct of the *depu- 
ty’ of that district, some of the divisions be- 
came involved in difliculty, of which I was 
promptly informed. 1 immediately suspend- 
ed the deputy of the District, and appointed 
D. G. W. P. Cady a special deputy, with in- 
structions to proceed immediately to District 
No. 55.’? What the * improper conduct’ was 
of which the ‘deputy’ was guilty, and which 
caused such serious ‘ difficulty,’ will appear 
from the following extract, which I take trom 
*D. G. W. P. Cady’s’ report after his return 
from the *seat of war!’ He says: “1 found 
them In a very bad state of chaos and contu- 
sion. It appears the business of this Divi- 
sion has been i//ega/ly conducted all through, 
the deputy asserting he had the prerogative 
to admit whom he pleased, black or while, 
old or young, and had actually initiated a co- 
Lorep MAN!” He farther states that he took 
from the Division its books, papers, docu- 
ments, &c. On my return from New York, 
I addressed a letter to Mr. Ward on the sub- 
jeet, and received from him the following an- 
swers to my interrogatories : 

« CortLaNnpviLLe, March 20, 1818. 

My Dear George—To-lay’s mail brings 
me your letter and F, A, Gray's at the same 
time. 

2. I did unite with a Division of the Sons 
of ‘Temperance at Cortlandville. 1 was not 
expelled, because, just so soon as the Divi- 
sion ascertained, through a committee, the 
character of the organization in respect to 
blacks, it voted its charter back to the Grand 
Division. But, before our communication 
reached the Grand Divisisn, that body sent 
Captain Cady from New York, on purpose to 
expel me. (may as well add here that a Mr. 
Lund, a lecturer, officially informed our Di- 
vision that colored persons could nol be mem- 
bers of the Order. 

2. The rule prohibiting the membership of 
colored persons is a resolution of the Grand 
Division. 

3. It is not mere usage, but a deliberately 
passed resolution. 1 know of no Division 
that is unwilling to conform to it. 

4. Ours was the only Division | know of 
that ever admitted a colored person. 

5. The colored people could not get a char- 
ter from the Grand Divison. A Division of 
Europ Scot n—withdrew trom the 
Grand Division, and established an indcepen- 
dent Division. 

Faithfully yours, &c., 
Samvuen R. Wann.” 


All [have asserted, afl more, appears to 
be true. | was aware that the colored peo- 
ple of this country had been silly enough to 
send to England for a charter to organize 
themselves into ‘Odd Fellows’—having been 
refused a charter by their countrymen in the 
United States. But 1 was not aware, that, 
after having excluded colored persons from 
the privil ge of membership in the subordi- 
nate Divisions, the ‘Grand Division’ had ac- 
tually denied them the right of organizing 
Divisions among themselves! Slaveholders, 
oppressors of men, unjust and cruel, are re- 
ceived with open arms. But a man with 
‘sable brow,’ however talented, just and pure 
in life, is rejected! Verily one looks in vain 
fora semblance cf Christianity here. Alas 
for the poor colored man! He is excluded 
from steamboat cabins and dining tables—he 
is excluded from the schools and colleges— 
he is excluded from the churches, unless he 
submits to the degradation of the infamous 
‘negro pew.’ He may, however, if he can, 
build his own chureh—his own school; but 
the * Sons,’ professedly a benevolent institu- 
tion, yield to the wicked prejudice against 
color, and descended a step lower, not only 
refusing him the ‘ negro pew’ in their tempe- 
rance church, but deny him the poor privilege 
of having one by himselt! *O tempora, O, 
mores !” 





Geo. W. Crank. 
Victor, March 29, 1818. 


Goon News.—We learn that the Sapreme 
Court now in session at Harrisburg, has re- 
versed the decision of Judge Hepburn, in the 
case of the “Carlisle riot,’ and has liberated 
the eleven colored men confined in the peni- 
tentiary, as rioters, for. aiding to reseue a 
woman and her child from the hands of the 
kidnappers. ‘The decision was given on 
Monday, the Sth inst., by the fall bench of 
judges, and an order for the release of the 
prisoners, immediately transmitted to this 
city; and now after a year of confinement, 
these generous-hearted men have again come 
forth from their dreary granite cells, to the 
fresh air and clear sunshine, and the beauti- 
ful world around us. Not having seen a re- 
portot the decision, we cannot now state its 
precise points, but aaderst md it ts based up- 
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trial, and the illegality of the sentence of | 
Judye Hepburn, and has no reference to the 
constitotionality of the anti-Rid napping law of 
“37. Every true friend of humanity will re- 
juce inthis resnltjand sympathize in’ the 


gladness of the liberated prisoners in’ their 


escape from an unjust and ernel doom, It is 
a victory over the power of Slavery, and will 
be so regarded by the South. lt will make 
Maryland kidnappers gnash their teeth ia 
madness, and help to convince them that it 


fe . - 
| is too Jate for them to hope foraid from Penn- 


sylvania Courts orcitizens. Let thistnumph 
of justice over corruption avd tyranny inspire 
us with fresh courage, with more liberality, 
with greater patience and new hope.—/’a. 
freeman, 


Correspondence of the Rochester American, 
A Man Vindieating bis Rights. 


> Avousra, Ga, May 20, 1818, 


Dear American:—TVhe talk of thygtown to- 

day is the departure of Mrank , a 

tildren, 
to seck a more congenial home in the state of 
Pennsylvania, ‘Prank’ is a distingnished 
character in these parts—one of nature's no- 
blemen, who rise now and then to vindicate 
the digmity of man in spite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances. Humanity, fashioned 
in the likeness of its Creator, is endowed 
with latent elements of soul which all the la- 
tent darkness of Africa, and all the injustice 
of America, can neither destroy nor wholly 
conceal, 

This slave, who is a native of this beauti- 
fal city began his work of emaneipation by 
purchasing. his time from year to year, at a- 
bout $100 per annum—the usual hire for a 
good servant. Possessing great energy and 
inach intelligence, with perfect integrity, he 
could both oversee other slaves and labor 
well himselfand very justly commanded his 
wages. Ilis surplus earnings soon brought 
him horses and drags, and enabled hin to hire 
good servants of such as had them to spare. 
Thus established in business, in the course 
of 15 years he has made money enough to 
buy himself at $1000, to pay a large sum 
fur his wile and children, and take to Harris- 
burgh three or four thousand dollars besides. 
Some ten or twelve of the first men in Au- 
gusta united in giving hima Jetigr of high 
commendation, [t was with pain and relue- 
tance that Frank left bis troops of friends and 
scenes of his childhood. The only motive 
was the lawful education of his children—all 
advantage being denied them by the laws of 
Georgia. 


From the National a. 8. Standard. 


“Carry me sack to Ovp Viaeintal’— 
At the Baltimore Convention, Mr. Senator 
Dickinson, who made himgelf the mouthpiece 
of the Old Hunkers, bid high for the privilege 
of being considered chiefly above all, the vas- 
sal of the slave power. He hopes that ‘thrift 
will follow fawning,’ and was therefore eare- 
ful ow all oceasions to pronounce how ready 
and glad he was to obey his overseers. At 
the close of one of his speeches his abuse of 
the Barnburners was so outrageous and his 
laudation of the South so fulsome and offen- 
sive that about fifty of the Northern Delegates 
left the House in disgust. On this oceasion 
he expressed his regret “that he was not born 
in Virginia.” With this sentiment the De- 
mocrats of ‘Troy ata ting a few evening 
since, expressed their entire unanimity in the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, ‘That in Senator Dickinson's ex- 
pression of regret * that he was not born in 
Virginia,” his Democratic constituents fully 
agree with him. ‘That is the only point on 
which there is any real sympathy between 
them and him. ‘That they implore him to at- 
tempt to remedy the evil (in which he had 
no voluntary agency) by emigrating as soon 
as possible to the State of his preference. 

The Resolution, says the Albany Atlas, 
was adopted with a tumult of applause, and 
when the band struck up, *O! carry me back 
to old Virginia,” there was a perfect uproar 
of laughter. ‘The air and the words of the 
song were peculiarly applicable: 

“And when I am dead and gone, 

Place my banjo by my side; 

Let the possum and coons to my faneral come, 

For they were always my pride. 

Then in soft repove Pil sleep, 

And dream for evermore 
That you've carried me back to old Virginia, 

‘To old Virginia’s shore.”’ 








s ns ne en) 
WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 

The result of the effort made last year by 
the Abolitionists of the West, to hold an An- 
ti-Slavery Fair, was abundantly gratifying; 
and fully de trated the practicability and 
usefulness of the plan. ‘The Call was prompt- 
ly responded to by many, the avails of whose 
labor greatly aided the Western Anti-Slaver 
Society, and enabled it to prosecute its wor 
with renewed vigor. The exigencies of the 
cause demand as much sacrifice and effort 
now as were needed then. ‘The victory of 
Freedom is not yet won—the clank of the 
bondman’s fetters has not yet ceased —Amer- 
ican womenare still chattelized and imbrated 
The blighting influence that slavery has ex- 
tended over the South and over the North, 
still exists—the Church is not yet purified of 
its iniquity, nor the State redgemed from its 
degradation. We therefore, friends of the 
Slave, appeal to you again—we appeal to 
your love of Liberty—to your reverence for 
the Eternal principles of Right; and ask you 
to bring this year another offering that may 
be used for the dissemination of Anti-Slavery 
Troth—for the increase of Anti-Slaljry 
knowledge. 

No inconsiderable portion of the donations 
at last year’s Fair, was derived from the Far- 
mer, the Mechanic, the Merchant and the 
Manufacturer—will they not be as generous 
“now as then, and each give ungradgingly and 
liberally that which he has to bestow? Ar- 
ticles that cannot readily be transported to the 
Fair, may, with a little effort, be converted 
into money, or exchanged for goods that can 
be carried. Those who wish to aid in this 
work, need not be at a loss how to labor.— 
Where Sewing Circles are not already in 
operation, ay we not confidently-hope they 
will speedily be organized, that their varied 
gifts of beautiful and faney articles may not 
be wanting ' 

‘The special object of the proposed Fair is 
to aid the Western Anti-Slavery Society; and 
all funds there received will be placed in its 
‘Treasury—no goods are solicited, and none 
will be sold for the benefit of any other ob- 
ject. ‘Those who are willing to assist this 
Society in sustaining tte various agencies for 











promoting Anti Slavery agitation, tor hasten. | 


ing the redemption of the enslaved, are ear- 
nestly invited to joinus. We labor not for 
the advancement of any political party—for 
the furtherance of any measures that invoke 
the aid of brute foree. It is by the strength 
of moral power we would tear down the 
strong bolds of oppre itis by lish 
ing righteous prineiples we would secure for 
all a» inheritance of Freedom. If you who 
profess to be the friends of the Stave, are 
really with us in this contest between Trath 
and Error—between Slavery and Liberty— 
we shall expeet your cordial eo-operation. 
The Pair will be held at the time and place 

of the next Annual Meeting. 

J. Eurzanere Jones, Salem. 

Bevsey M, Cowxes, Austinburgh, 

Sarepra Beown, New Lyme, 

Eviza Hotes, Columbiana, 

Maria L. Gippines, Jefferson, 

Lyota tris, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. MeNeany, Greene, 

Kenkecea S. Tuomas, Marlboro, 

Mania Wurrmonrr, Andover, 

Mary Donarnson, Cincinnati, 

Kurzareva Srepman, Randolph, 

Hannau ©, 'Poomas, Mt. Union, 

Cianisaa G, Onns, Unionville, 

Anw Waxier, Leesville, 

Sanan B. Duepane, Green Plain, 

Puree Ann Carroin, Ravenna, 

Hanae N. Porrey, Parkman, 

Eicen Crank, Wadsworth, 


Anti-Slavery Meetin 


Henry ©. Wright, the Apostle of Peace, 
and Charles ©. Burleigh, the eloquent Anti- 
Slavery Advocate, will hold meetings at the 
following plaees, viz: at 











Youngstown, Ohio, June Mth & Bth 
Mecea, hd ad 25th & 26th 
New Lyme, “ 27th 
Austinburgh, =“ “ 28th 
Painesville, “ 29th 
Chagrin Falls, ** July Ist & 2d 
Cleveland, # we Ath 
Twinsburgh, = 4 Gth 
Richfield, “ 8th & 9th 
Akron, “ ” 1hth 
Ravenna, “ “ 13th & Lith 
Randolph, & “ 15th & 16th 
Massillon, “ “ 18th 


The meetings at New Lyme, Cleveland, 
and Akron, will eommence at 10 o’clock, A. 
M.; at Mecea the meeting will commence on 
the evening of the 25th, and continue through- 
out the next day and evening; at Austin- 
burgh the afternoon and evening of the 28th; 
the others, on the first day of the meetings 
at J o'clock, P. M., subsequent days at 10 
A. M. 

The friends of Reform ar@ requested 
to make all necessary arrangements for 
the meetings, and give as wide a notice as 
possible. Now is the time to agitate. 

Those owing for the Bugle, or from whom 
pledges are dae to the Western A. S, Society, 
can avail themselves of the opportunity af- 
forded by these meetings to pay to 

Sam. Brooxe. 


Jas, W. Water, Agent of the Western 
A. S. Society, will be present at and partici- 
pate in the above meetings and gpeh others 
as may be appointed for our Kastern friends ; 
and is authorized to obtain sobseribers for 
the Bugle, collect subseriptions due on the 
paper, and receive such as the 
friends of the eause are disposed to make. 


Books! Books! 


An assortment of Anti-Slavery and some 
other reformatory books ean be obtained at 
the meetings of Wright and Burleigh. A- 
mong the rest 

DICK CROWNINGSHIELD, 
THE ASSASSIN, 
AND ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
THE SOLDIER, 
The Difference between them. 





BY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
can be had. This Tract should be seattered 
broadeast over the country, as well as many 
other Books and ‘Tracts comprising the assort- 
nent. 
A NEW WORK. 

T would say to my friends and fellow la- 
horers in the **good cause,”’ that I have pre- 
pared for the press,a work, entitled “Modern 
Infidelity and Modern Christianity Contrast- 
ed.’ As to the merit, or ability of the work, 
I have nothing to say, further than this—that 
it will put into circulation a vast amount of 
Anti-Slavery and other truth, suited to the 
present time—onder a phrase that will elicit 
both a ready sale, and a ¢ ‘ul reading. 

Being dpptrons of placing this work in 
hands of the reader, the lic, the world, L 
solicit aid in the good undertaking in the fol- 
lowing way, viz: any person advancing 25 
cents shall be entitled to one copy; 50 cents, 
two copies; $1, four copies, and so on to auy 
amount that may be desired. 

‘The work will cost in its execution prob- 
ably from 15 te 20 cents. ‘Therefore, each 
subscriber of 25 cents will leave in my hands 
a clear donation of 6 or 10 cents. 

No person, however, need foel himself li- 
mited in his donation by the above plan, $1, 
%5, or SLO, will be thankfully ved. If 
the friends will it, this book may be in cir- 
culation in a few weeks. I hope the friends 
at Salem, Marlboro’, Randolph, Ravenna, 
Chagrin Falls, Lowelville, New Lyme, Can- 
field, Columbiana, Pittsburgh, ae 

ineinnati, West Middleton, and all other 
places, will céuh together and send on their 
aid immediately. 

Q<y~ All communications referring to this 
subject to be addressed to N. N. Selby, 
Kyesville P. O., Guernsey Co., O. 

I hope, dear friends, that you will feel in- 
terested in this matter, and go right to work. 
Let us push it through at once, and give an- 
other opportunity to such as are in doubt, to 
see themselves through their own doings.— 

One of old said, “Behold how a 
matter a little fire kindleth!’ So im this 
case. A small amount from each person 
(who “En anxious phony the work) will 
send it furth in a very short time. 

. N. N. SELBY. 

May 5tb, 1848. 

P. S. ‘Phis book can be sent in every di- 
rection from the Anniversary, which is an- 
nounced to be at Salem some "ae we . 





MAPLE SUGAR. 
A few barrels of first rate Maple r for 
sale very low for cash, at Cope’s Cheap 
Store on Main street. 
Satem June Oth, rae tt 
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| MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Snow Drop in the Poor Man’s| 


Window. 


It was a darksome alleys 
Where light but seldom shone, 

Save when at noon a sun-ray touched 
The little sill of stone. 

Beneath the poor man’s window, 
Whose weary life was bound 

To waste, at one dull ceaseless task, 
‘The passing seasons’ round. 


Spring’s dewy breath of perfume, 
And summer’s wealth of flowers, 
Or the changing hue of Autumn's leaves, 
Ne’er blest his Jonely hours. 
He knew, too well, when Winter 
Came howling forth again— 
He knew it by his fireless grate, 
The wind and plashing rain! 


Pierced by the frost-wind’s biting, 
His cheerless task he plied ; 

Want chain’d him ever to the loom 
By the little window’s side. 

But when the days grew longer, 
He stole one bappy hour, 

To tend within a broken vase, 
A pale and slender flower. 


ne tenderly he mov’d it, 

To catch t esing ray, 

And smiled to its folded leaves 
Grow greener every day! 

His faded eyes were lifted oft 
To watch the snowdrop bloom, 

To him it seemed a star of light 
Within that darksome zoom. 


And as he gently moved it 
Near to the sun touched pane— 
Oh! who can tell what memories 
Were busy in his brain? 
. Perchance his home in childhood 
In a sylvan valley lay, [streams, 
And he heard the voice of the running 
And the green leaves rustling play ! 


Perchance a Jong-departed 

__. But cherished dream of yore, 

Rose up through the mist of want and toil, 
To bless his heart once more. « 

A voice of music whispered 
Sweet words into his ear; 

And he lived again that moonlight hour, 
Gone by for many a year! 


Or but the love of Nature 
Within his bosom stirr’d 

The same sweet cal! that’s answer'd by 
The blossom and the bird ! 

The free, unfetter’d worship 
Paid & the yearving soul, 

When it seems to fee! its wings expand 
To reach a brighter goal! 


An inspiration showing 
Earth binds us not her slave, 
But we claim a brighter being, 
A life beyond the grave! 





BY REY. GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D. D. 


Spare, spare the gentle bird, 
Nar do the warbler wrong, 

In the greenwood is heard 
Its sweet and happy song; 

lts song so clear and glad 
Each listner’s heart hath stirr’d 

And none, however sad, 

* But blessed that happy bird. 


And when at early day 
‘The farmer trod the dew, 
It met him on the way 
With welcome blithe and true ; 
So, when at weary eve, 
He homewards wends his way, 
Full syrely be would grieve 
To miss the well-loved lay. 


The mother, who had kept 

Wateh o’er her wakeful child 
Smiled as the baby slept, 

Soothed by its wood notes wild: 
And gladly she flung 

‘The casement open free, 
As the dear warbler su 

From out the household tree. 


The sick man on his bed 
Forgets his weariness, 
And turns his feeble head 
To list its songs that bless 
like a stream 
mercy from on high, 
Or music in the dream 
That seals the prophet’s eye. 


O! laugh not at my words, 
To warn your ehildhood’s hours, 
the gentle birds— 
Cherish the fragile flowers ; 
For since man was bereft 
ofr ise, in tears, 
God the sweet thing hath left, 
To cheer our eyes and ears. 


Let’s sit down and talk Together. 
9 we Twomas macKeLLan. 


Let’s sit down and talk together 
Of the things of olden day, 
When we, like lambkins loosed from tether, 


hagas dewe sod tik togetbes ; 
ears away have 
Pry Ate foul hes ly 2 
np el gill rad pol 
Many whom we are 
In a better world than this, 


Suicide, 


Self-murder, by steel, lead, heinp, or poi- 
| Son, is of rare occurrence, and We are NOt tion ag 362,000, which Dr. Morrison thought 


| are‘not living, only the means of living. 


person may apply all the means in the best 


and most abundant style—doing, in fact, no- 
thing else—and not live atall. He is a sort 
of walking self-murderer. He may do so, 
and be all the time the most anxious to reach 
old age—may die a thousand deaths in fear- 
ing one. 

What a glorious thing life, in ite fulness, 
is! ‘The live man has great and various 
plans—as various as his faculties—reaching 
indefinitely into the future, on all of which 
the mi as they come find him at work— 
aioe at work. One part of all 
his pla never to be disappointed. An- 
other part is, to enjoy every thing in the uni- 
verse as it floats by him. Call on him, he 
is glad to see you. Fool not to be. How 
heartily he shakes your hand. If there is 

thing very amiable in you, he makes some- 
thing so by his smile and hearty cheer. 
that case is hopeless, and he must hate, 
does it with his whole heart. He fights you 
with a cordiality that convinces you that he 
can love and his love is worth having. O 
the cold, dull, discouraged, dead men that 
walk our streets and mope in our counting- 
rooms! ‘They suspect every thing, confide 
in nothing. One wonders they do not snuff 
out their little flickering of life that remains. 
To change the figure—what an enormous 
waste of manure for so small a crop of life! 

Suicide begins with childhood. It is a 
matter of education. Our youth are trained 
toit. ‘The glad, outpouring sympathies of 
the young, are checked, solemnized, murder- 
ed by melancholy moralizings. ‘They are 
all pronounced frivolous vanities. ‘The blos- 
soms of present joys are blasted by the chill- 
ing fears of future misery. All this under 
the name of wisdom and prudence, forsooth! 
The great field of man is labor. And yet 
on this field he dies mostly, a perpetual death, 
through the foolish notion that it is not his 
happiness, but his misery. He makesacap- 
tive, a victiin, an outcast, a slave of himself 
all the while, though he should be a perfect 








ing. 

Even life’s angels, the bright browed young 

men and the fair, glossy locked maidens, but 
half live, through worry and care for the fu- 
ture—for profession, settlement, business, 
husbands—neglecting to do their own work, 
and trying to do God’s. There is not a young 
man or woman in the opening bud of life 
that might not, by the joyous and free expan- 
sion of our glorious nature, the frank, un- 
trammelled flow of natural kindness, make a 
heaven al! around. 
*O, but 1 am tied behind the counter all day 
to dull b . and the are such 
awful bores!” Fancy them angels in dis- 
guise, try your most obliging and winning 
ways upon them, and see what effect it will 
have upon yourself. Be sure that your hea- 
ven is to be made wherever you are, as you 
go along, and you can make it, be you anap- 
prentice or worker in a factory, or dry goods’ 
shop, or a hardware shop, or a cook shop, or 
a printing office, or a book bindery, or any 
sort of trade, with pick axe or needle, or what 
not. Be always glad to see and rejoice your 
friends—and make friends of all you see.— 
You can do it.—Chronotype. 


Hands Of! | 


Sheriff! that man is your brother whom 
you are dragging away to a cold and loath- 
some den, for crimes against Society which 
Society compelled him to commit. Forbear! 
No sin or degradation into which his soul has 
been plunged can wholly smother the inborn 
h ity and good of him. He was a 
child once—that poor shrivelled, rough, and 
sin-scorched man—a child with soft Timpled 
hands and smooth cheeks, and heart as gen- 
tle as the young mother’s own; but joy by 
joy, of innocent life, was crushed out of Kins 
and when his features hardened into manhood, 
they were tinged with hopelessness, and dark 
with succeeding sin. He was poor, and that 
monstrous crime crushed him into the pit of 
shame. Forbear! for deep down under the 
rough coating of sone a heart beating, 
better than ye wot of. eis not all devil, 
but a horrified and virtuous people have made 
life a hell for him, and he has been foreed to 
put on the devil’s coat to endure it. Now 
away, you thing of hands but no heart—you 
child ef the people’s power without its love, 
and let Humanity take back its wronged and 
sinful child to her bosom. He has angel 
wings now, all shrivelled and crisp, and close- 
hidden under that devil’s garb, and when we 
can pour heaven-warmth around him, it will 
pierce that evil veil and bring the bright wings 
of his virtue out, “any unfolding, broad 
and re-strengthened, to lift him into good 
again. Letus throw around him the tempta- 
tions of love and joy, and see how long his 
poor heart can resist them. Sin and sorrow 
are not charmers. Give us leave to match 
them with some virtuous delight—and we 
shall have a brother feeding our hearts with 
his benediction, instead of a felon piling the 
curses of a blighted being, on us from his 
frosty-prison. All good will be ovr help— 
all that reverent souls will dare to worship, 
shall be with us; and not till all this fails, 
will we yield our brother to the omnipotence 
of Evil. Memory, guarding the dim fires of 











plead with us, for she is faithful 
that fell sick under the smiting curse of pov- 
erty and scorn, will rouse again when a voice 
of kindness recalls the tones of childhood’s 
loved ones, by its kindred sound. Buffeted, 
outlawed, seared and sinful brother! I 
there no help for him but hate? no home but 
the — Then verily his Father is 
dead, and he is left alone to the pity of a God- 
less world. Grim hunters of the poor, tortu- 
ters of erring men; did you know that you 
were Atheists, and making all God’s love a 
lie? Hands off then, and leave His children 


pocket knife, and rub it a piece of bees- 
wax, so as to give it a thin ¢oating. When 
— ona needle and scratch letters 
rough wax. Drop on them two d 

of water and one of nitric seid, and in ose 


Are fanned by breathings issuing swectly | minute the letters will be quite deeply etched 





in the steel, 


| now going to speak of it. But people mur- 
| der themselves fractionally ; they do not more 
| than half live, which amounts to half mur- 
| der. We do not mean that they do not eat, | 
| sleep and clothe themselves enough—these ff, Hilies, 'T 


—the boyhood and the spouting out 
. opes, — 


| Facts about China. 


== China is about one-third larger than all 


Europe, and three times as large as the an- 
cient Roman Empire, in the days of Augus- 
tus. ‘The Chinese census gives the popula- 


| to be nearly correct. ‘This gives about 277 
to the square mile, the average in England 
being 260 in each square mile. ‘This vast 
lation is posed of several different 
he aboriginal Chinese still main- 
tain independent existence in the interior, 
west of Canton. ‘The Mongols compose the 
larger number; but the Manchoos from the 
north are a stronger race, and more energetic, 
as appears from the fact that though num- 
bering but 4,000,000, they conquered China 
‘in ten years, and still hold possession of it. 
The Thibetans resemble the Hindoos. About 
thirty dynasties, or ive races of kings, 
| have already ruled in China. ‘Their records 
‘are perhaps the oldest extant, except the Bi- 
‘ble. The great wall of China has been 
_Standing 2,100 years. It is composed o 
/ two walls, each about four feet thick, and 
| twenty feet high, inclining inwards, and fill- 
/ed up with earth and rubbish. ‘Towers are 
raised every three hundred yards. ‘These in 
| some parts are of considerable strength, in 
| others mere piles of earth. ‘Through three 
| or four large gates the whole commerce of 








hd Central Asia pours into China, ‘That divi- 


sion of China called by us ‘Tartary, contains 
about 790,000 square miles. In the west 

rt lies the great desert of Central Asia.— 

or ages the only road from Europe to Chi- 
na lay over this sea of sand, and this was one 
reason of the isolation of this great empire. 
Some parts of the desert are at the great ele- 
vation of 15,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The cold in these parts of ‘Thibet is 
intense. At Pekin, the capital of China, in 
latitude 40 degrees, while the heat of sum- 
mer frequently rises to 110 degrees, the ther- 
mometer is sometimes for weeks together 
below zero. ‘The climate of Canton is re- 
markably fine, ranging from 40 to 60 degrees, 
and seldom in summer rising above 90 de- 
grees. 





Good and Bad Luck. 


I may here, as well as anywhere, impart 
the secret of whatis called good and bad luck. 
There are men who, supposing Providence 
to have an implacable spite against them, be- 
moan in the poverty of a wretched old age, 
the misfortunes of their lives. Luck forever 
ran against them, and for others. One, with 
a good profession, lost his luck in the river, 
where he idled his time a-fishing, when he 
should have been in the office. Another, 
with a good trade perpetually burnt up his 
luck by his hot temper, which provoked all 
his employers to Jeave him. Another, with 
a lucrative business, lost his luck by amazing 
diligence to everything but his business.— 
Another, who steadily followed his trade, as 
steadily followed his bottle. Another, who 
was honest and constant to his work, erred 
by perpetual misjudgments—he lacked dis- 
cretion. Hundreds lose their luck by en- 
dorsing, by sanguine speculations, by trust- 
ing fraudulent men, anc &; dishonest gains. 
A man never has good luck who has a bad 
wife. I never knew anearly-rising, hard-work- 
ing prudent man, careful of his earnings, and 
strictly honest, who complained of bad luck. 
A good character, good habits, and iron in- 
dustry, are impregnable to the assaults of all 
the ill-luck that fools ever dreamt of. But 
when I see a tatterdemalion creeping out of 
a tavern late in the forenoon, with his hands 
stuck into his pockets, the rim of his hat 
turned up, and the crown knocked in, I know 
he has had bad luck—for the worst of all 
luck is to be a sluggard, a knave, ora tippler. 
— Beecher. : 





Three Poets in a Puzzle. 


I led the horse to the stable, when a fresh 
perplexity arose. I removed the harness 
without difficulty, but, after many strenuous 
attempts. 1 could not remove the collar. In 
despair I called for assistance, when aid soon 
drew near. Mr. Wordsworth brought his in- 
genuity into exercise, but after several un- 
successful efforts, be relinquished the achieve- 


+ ment, as a thing altogether impracticable.— 


Mr. Coleridge now tried his hand, but show- 
ed no more grooming skill than his prede- 
cessors ; for, after twisting the poor horse’s 
neck almost to strangulation, and the great 
danger of his eyes, he gave up the useless 
task, pronouncing that the horse’s head must 
have grown (gout @ dropsy) since the collar 
was put on, for he said ‘it was downright im- 
possibility for such a huge os frontis to pass 
through so narrow a collar!’ Just at this 
moment a servant girl came near, and under- 
standing the cause of our consternation, ‘La, 
master,’ said she, ‘you don’t go about the 
work in the right way. Youshould dothis,’ 
when, turning the collar completely upside 
down, she slipped it off in a moment, to our 
great humiliation and wonderment, each sat- 
isfied afresh that there were heights of know- 
ledge in the world to which we had not yet 
attained’ —Coitle’s Life of Coleridge. 





ToreraTion.— When Abraham sat at his 
tent door, according to his custom, waiting 
to entertain he espied an old man 
stooping pel g ren his staff, weary with 
age and travail, coming towards him, who 
was a hundred years of age. He received 
him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, 
caused him to sit down; but observing that 
the old man eat, and prayed not, nor 
for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why 
he did not worship the God of heaven. The 
old man told him that he worshipped the fire 
| only, and acknowledged no other God. At 
which answer Abraham grew 80 zealously 
angry, that he thrast the old man out of his 
tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the 
night, in an unguarded condition. When the 
| old man was gone, God called to Abraham, 
‘and asked him where the stranger was? He 
| replied, I thrust him away because he did 
|not worship thee. God answered him, I 

have suffered him these hundred years, al- 
thoogh he dishonored me; and couldst not 
| thou endure him one night !—Taylur. 








Be Kino axp Constoerate.—Children 
should never be unnecessarily thwarted when 
| in pursuit of an object. A child, for exam- 
le, before he can speak, is trotting after a 

}l, the nurse snatches him at the moment, 


Ercuine.—Heat the large blade of your to be washed,and the poor child throws him- 


| self into a violent passion. Whereas, had 
‘she kindly assisted him in gaining his ob- 
‘ject, and then taken him up, this would 
ve been spared, and his temper been unin- 
jured. ‘Teasing and derision tend very much 
to embitter a good disposition, even in grown 

' persons. 








Wren eglnh pelanen, Agung aay, at sight gh for fndom nd guns ras, 
fe eee’ yoo yer sk greener ‘take his gun and shoot Jas. K. Polk, John 
| tides the effect of ticking the eat amazingly. C. Calhoun and Henry Clay ae he would 
| Several ladies werg in debate, going over the | wolves—those man-stealers and tyrants who 
pel nente, } agg — ng — » > bd traffic in humanity and woman’s tears. 

claimed the gallant Lieutenant N., “one of | The audience was large and deeply atten- 


his titles you appear to have forgotten.”— tive, and the addresses produced a powerful 


| 
| 
| 


| TirLes.—Several years ago there was a_ Who believes that war is right, and that it is 


is a traitor to his own principles if he will not 


that?” *‘Heis Barren of Intelleet!” was 
the reply. 


Peace Convention at Marlboro, Ohio. 

The meeting convened on Saturday, the 
3rd of June, and continued in session two 
days. K.G. Thomas, John Smith, Lydia 
Trish, S. Myers and H. C. Wright were ap- 
pointed a business Committee, who at differ- 
ent periods during the meeting, reported the 
following resolutions : 

Whereas, The people of the United States, 
through their Constitution, have empowered 
Congress **to declare war, issue letters of 
marque and reprisal, raise and support ar- 
mies,’ &c.; And Whereas, ‘They have made 
it obligatory on Congress to resort to arms 
and bloodshed in two specific cases, viz: **to 

ppress insurrections and repel invasions,” 
Therefore 

Resolved, ‘That no member of the League 
of Universal Brotherhood, nor of the Ameri- 
can Peace and Non-Resistant Societies, nor 
of the Society of Friends, nor any person who 
believes war is wrong, can, without the guilt 
of violating his own acknowledged principles 
of right and wrong, be a Congressman, or 
vote for others to that office. 

Whereas, The office of President of the 
United States is a military office, and no man 
can hold that office without swearing to exe- 
cute its duties, Therefore 

Resolved, ‘That no man who believes that 
war is wrong, can, without an utter abandon- 
ment of his avowed moral and religious prin- 
ciples, take the office of president, or vote for 
any other man to hold it. 

Whereas, A soldier is a man who hires 
himself out to kill men at the bidding and for 
the benefit of his employers, without regard 








“Ah!” exclaimed they, eagerly, “what is impression upon all present. ‘The resolutions 


| Were passed almost unanimously, only two 
' or three voting against them. 

| On motion of Truman Case, Resolved, 
That a copy of the resolutions be sent to the 
Anti-Slavery Bugle and Pegetical Christian, 


for publication. 
J. T. Smatiey, Sec. 


State Institutions. 


(The following is an interesting extract 


from a private letier to a friend in this place. 


We drove into Columbus to breakfast, 
passing by the Asylma for the Blind, and 
having a fine view of the Asylums for the 
Insane, and the Deaf and Dumb, and a num- 
ber of princely looking private residences, 

After breakfast the gentlemen of our party 
walked out to the Penitentiary, where we 
were admitted and shown through the vari- 
ous work-rooms, the dining-room, and sleep- 
ing-room, or rather into a hall from which we 
could see at a glance 700 dormitories ranged 
in five or six tiers one above another, with a 
little narrow Platform running along in front 
of them with a low iron railing over which 
the convicts can look down a dizzy depth on 
the stone floor beneath. When we first en- 
tered, we were conducted into a handsome 
parlor; after sitting a few minutes another 
guide came and shewed us through a hall and 
down two or three steps into a room contain- 
ing a stand of musketry loaded and the bayo- 
nets set, and a number of pistols hanging 
around. The back part of the room was com- 
posed of iron bars between which we could 
see into another small room out of which three 
doors opened, two into the rooms occupied 
by the convicts, and one into the apartment 
where we were, by which there was a guard 
who unlocked the door, let us through, locked 
it again and took his seat very composedly, 


to the character of those whom he kills, and | a5 ;yuch as to say, “there you are, sirs, get 


to kill them, even though he believes it would 
be murder to kill them, ‘Therefore 

Resolved, That it is opposed to the self-evi- 
dent truths of our nature for any man to be- 
come a soldier, or a member of any military 
company, and whatever asserts that it is right 
for a man to be a soldier is a self-evident 
falsehood, b it is d w self-evi- 
dent truth. 

Resolved, That institutions are for men, and 
not men for institutions, and that all institu- 
tions, whether religi or political, which 
cannot exist without the destruction of man 
ought to be instantly and forever abolished. 

Resolved, That the war power is a source 
of robbery, murder, piracy, anarchy, and of 
most if not all of the violence, bloodshed and 
social disorder perpetrated by man upon man, 
and those who plead for this power plead for 
the existence and perpetuity of all the disor- 
ders, murders and ouirages that flow from it. 

Resolved, That it is a sin against God and 
an outrage upon justice, mercy and humanity, 
for man to take the life of man in self-defense 
or as a penalty for crime. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all who be- 
lieve that war is wrong, to come out from all 
church and governmental orgayizations that 
sanction the principles and practices of war. 

The lutions were di d by Messrs. 
Myers, Smith, Walker, and others; but prin- 
cipally by the able and uncompromising ad- 
vocate of peace, Henry C. Wright. He read 
from Chancellor Kent, who says, ** A declar- 
ation of war by one nation, is a declaration 
of war by every citizen of that nation against 
every citizen of the other nation; and all the 
subjects of the one are the enemies of all the 
subjects of the other.’’ This being true, it 
is evident that a declaration of war strikes 
a deadly blow at christianity, and all the ob- 
ligations of human brotherhood, by transform- 
ing men into infuriated demons, and Jegaliz- 
ing robbery, murder, piracy, and the commis- 
sion of every crime. 

He showed clearly that those clauses of 
the Constitution which say, ** Congress shall 
have power to declare war, to raise and sup- 
port armies, to issue letters of marque and 
reprisal,”” were equivalent to saying and lite- 
rally mean, “ Congress shall have power to 
annul the Christian religion—C8ngress shall 
have power to subvert the laws of God, and 
abolish all moral government, order and hon- 
esty. Congress shall have power to rob, to 





ia 








without asking whether it is right or wrong | ou, if you can.” 


Soon we heard a tap at one of the other 
doors, and the aforesaid guard opened it by 
means of a long dead latch without unlocking 
the outer door—a guide beckoned us through 


| peradoes and cut-throats. I must confess a 
slight chill passed over me which, however, 

1 attributed to the damp stone floor, and cold 
looking iron doors and windows. The men 
work in shops, one shop being devoted to one 
trade, such as making saddle-trees, for in- 
stance, and another to some other business. 
The men are changed from one shop to an- 
other. 

In some rooms were as many as 60, and 
in some not more than 12 or 15 men with one 
guard to each room. ‘The men all worked as 
though they were working for life, not even 
taking time to look up. ‘There were boys 
from 15 or 16 years old, up to grey-headed 
men of 75 or 80, I could not see anything 
different in the shape of their heads or their 
physiognomy from other people, as a general 
thing, but some showed out * the devil that 
was in them.” 

After returning from the Penitentiary, we 
all went to the Asylum for the Blind. The 
superintendent conducted us through the 
rooms, and had a few of the children read and 
practice in Arithmetic and Geography. He 
brought a little Chinese girl, 9 or 10 years 
old, and introduced her as Jessie Gutzlaff— 
she was purchased in China by a missionary 
lady, Mrs. Gutzlaff, of her father, for $13, 
and brought to this country about three years 
ago. The little thing seemed so pleasant and 
affectionate that she enlisted our sympathy 
directly. She played ** Home,” and sung in 
a low, tremulous voice—1 wondered the while 
whether she felt what she sung—she, a poor 
blind girl, sold by her father, thousands of 
miles from her home in a foreign land among 
strangers. God bless those who succor her, 
said I to myself, and as the last notes of the 
piano died away, we bid her farewell, and 
walked (some of us at least,) tearfully away. 

From there we went to the Asylum for the 
Insane. One of the officers conducted us 
through the establishment, and a very exten- 
sive one itis. I have not room to give you 
a description of the arrangement of the diffe- 
rent parts. Every thing appeared to be kept 
in perfect order, and I thought the person who 
conducted us through was as well adapted 
to his office as any person could possibly be. 
| He had a word for every one of his patients 





and we were locked in with nearly 500 des- | P 


steal, to commit piracy, to kill women and as we passed; inquiring into their troubles, 
children and tear their bodies in pieces.”— | some of them had just heard of their ships at 
That the man who takes an oath to support sea being wrecked, others were looking and 
the Constitation of the United States, and to | waiting for letters by mail, &c. The most 
execute its profisions, virtually swears to de- | of them were very sociable, and would come 
throne God, to trample upon the sacred obli- | up to us, shake hands, throw their arms around 
gations of Christianity, and to fill the earth | our necks sometimes, and walk along with 
with violence and drench it with blood. He | us. One man wanted to bay my beard to 
showed that the soldier is a man who hires | finish out a piece of fine lace he said he was 
himself out to butcher his brother, not cattle,| weaving’ Another fellow took Jack for Gen- 
nor sheep, nor wolves, but his own human | eral Jackson, and asked him a great many 
species, thai he is not only hired to kill men, | questions about government affairs. We left 
but innocent human beings, as nine tenths of the house feeling pleased and sad at the same 
all killed in war are innocent. He is to kill time—sad at the thoughts of seeing so many 
them at the bidding of his employer, without , persons of fine minds and intellect stricken 
regard to sex or character, even though he down; and pleased that they had such a com: 
knows them to be innocent, and believes it | fortable home provided for them—as coinfort- 
would be murder to kill them. ‘That the man | able, apparently, as it is possible to make it, 





LUSKNESS CARDS. 
DAVID WOODRUFF, 


MANUEACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c. 


A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of -the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O, 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
‘TAILOR, 
Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 























MORE NEW BOOKS. " 
Just received from New York and Phila- 
delphia, among a great variety of school and 
miscellaneous books, 

Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Keightly’s History of ee, a New 
and Superior work, in two vols, 

Baldwin’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. , 

Bolle’s Phonographic Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary. 

Wood and Bache’s U. S. Dispensatory. 

Davis’s Revelations, ** the Most Remarka- 
ble Book of the Age.’ &c., &c. 

Blank Books of every description. 

Papeteries of all kinds, such as lace edged, 
gilt, and embossed note papers, fancy enve- 
| lopes, motto wafers, visiting cards, perforated 
| board, perforated cards, &c. Fine cap and 
post papers, pens, ink, pencils. Paints (toy 
and fine.) Crayons, drawing pencils, draw- 
ing paper, tissue paper. In short, a com- 
lete assortment of stationary. 
All for sale low at the 


SALEM BOOKSTORE. 
June 18th, 1848, tf 


COVERLET & CARPET WEAVING. 
The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last,season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he still coutinues in 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business, 

Directions.—¥ or double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at Jeast 12 cuts to the pound, 
double and twist 32 cuts, coloring red, and 
23 blue; or in the same proportions of any 
other two colors that fancy may choose. 
Double and twist 32 cuts of eotton yarn, 
number 5. He has two machines to weave 
the half-double coverlets. Prepare the yarn 
as follows: No. 1, 18 cuts double and twist- 
ed cotton, no. 7, and 9 cuts single, no. 5 
blue to chain, and 18 to 20 cuts woollen 
yarn double and twisted. Cotton no. 7 or 8 
single white to fill it. No.2, prepare 16 
cuts no. 5 double and twisted cotton, and 8 
cuts blue single, and 17 or 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and one pound single 
cotton no. 5. For those two machines do not 
spin the woollen yarn more than nite cuts to 
the pound—color the woollen yarn to please 
the fancy. 

Plain and figured table linen woven. 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
June 16th, 1848. 6m—148 








Agents for the ‘* Bugle.” 
—0:—— 
OHIO. 

New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
E. Vickers. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. ' 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson, 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington ; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poon 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester ~ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell, 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J, F. Whit 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
) Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 
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